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Much of the progress of our present economy 
can be attributed to the mass consumption of 
goods and services made possible through credit. 
From all reports, the "Soaring Sixties" will cast 
their shadow on every phase of our economy. 
There will be more production, more buying .. . 
more business! 


You can be certain your credit sales will be 
profitable transactions when you obtain Factbilt 
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7000 Chippewa Street 


Associated Credit Bureaus of America, 


credit reports on your prospective customers. 
The Factbilt reports that you get from your 
ACBofA credit bureau may be oral and brief or 
written and detailed. Because your local credit 
bureau operates with professional sureness, the 
cost of an accurate and complete report is amaz- 
ingly low. 


Put Factbilt to work for you TODAY by plac- 
ing a call to your credit bureau. 


t REPORTS FROM ANYWHERE, THROUGH YOUR CREDIT BUREAU’S MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
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WHICH WAY ARE 
WE GOING ? 


ONSUMER CREDIT is reaching maturity. 
It is now a recognized and accepted way of 
life. The opportunity to bring a better way of liv- 
ing to the American people during the 60’s is un- 
limited. The outlook is good, but clouded by 
threats of restrictive regulation. The Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America and National 
Retail Credit Association have an opportunity to 
educate the public about the “miracles of credit” 
and what the “wise use of credit” means to the 
American family. These three associations are so 
organized that they can successfully take the con- 
sumer credit story to the American consumer. 

The first quarter of 1960 has passed, with busi- 
ness as usual dominating the economic picture. 
We have not had any appreciable boom or re- 
cession at this stage. Many of our economists are 
showing a more conservative wait and see atti- 
tude before advancing any short-range prediction 
for the next six months. 

Demand for additional consumer credit service 
has continued well into 1960. Instalment credit 
outstandings can be expected to increase with the 
opening of the spring season when the usual de- 
mand for automobiles and other durable goods 
gets under way. Any unusual increase in the 
amount of outstandings could easily bring con- 
trol bills out of Congressional committees. 

Some political leaders are again blaming con- 
sumer credit for today’s inflationary condition in 
the United States. Bills have been introduced in 
both Congress and in several state legislatures that 
would regulate or restrict consumer credit. It is 


rather doubtful that any major legislation will pass 
during an election year. However, if the trend of 
the past two Congresses is any indication, the 
87th Congress, which will convene in January, 
1961, could be presented with many regulatory 
consumer credit bills. There are strong pressure 
groups organized in this country and in Canada 
which are dedicated to securing measures to pro- 
tect the consumer. They are gaining an inroad 
and must be watched constantly. Your business is 
at stake! 

We must take a positive approach. If the pres- 
ent trend continues, instalment credit during this 
decade could find itself completely regulated by 
federal and state agencies. The future of the 
members of these three great associations is 
wrapped up in the continued use of consumer 
credit by the American family. A national educa- 
tional program directed to the American con- 
sumer, telling of the “Good Things of Life on 
Credit,” must be initiated. This offers a tremen- 
dous challenge to ACBofA, CWBC of NA and 
NRCA. Now, more than ever before, we must 
create a strong feeling of cooperation among all 
credit personnel in every community in the nation. 

A task force comprised of top leaders in the 
three associations should be formed immediately 
to study and recommend a program of action. We 
all know that where there is close cooperation 
between local units of the national associations, 
credit conditions are immeasurably benefited. 

The challenge is before us. The opportunity is 
ours. WHICH WAY WILL WE GO? 


LS When A, lake 


Executive Vice President 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
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HE QUESTION, “How Much Is a Charge Account 

Worth?” immediately gives rise to a series of sub-ques- 
tions, such as: Worth to whom? As a means of developing 
new business from old customers or increasing areas of 
productivity? Or getting new customers and new business? 
In building up branch store volume? In retaining down- 
town store volume? In bringing in “plus” business to fat- 
ten profits? 


Some of these questions have been answered in terms of 
generalities but only a few in terms of specifics. We, our- 
selves, as marketing researchers, have contributed some- 
what in the past to this area of specifics. 

Starting with 1954 we have conducted, published and 
distributed research data! which shows that: 

1. The possession of a charge account increases the 

possibility of a customer buying in your store from a 


ratio of 1 to 1, to 3.8 to 1. 


2. In ten departments, the possession of a charge 


account by a Career Girl, increased patronage of those 
departments? by a ratio of 3.9 to 1 

3. Possession of a charge account increases the reader- 
ship of department and specialty store advertising by 20 
per cent, because of the primary relationships involved. 

4. Charge accounts that are active in any one month 
have a 2.5 to 1 chance of being used the next month, 
as opposed to accounts that are not active that month. 

This factual evidence, compiled from local, regional and 
national marketing research studies conducted for depart- 
ment stores and specialty stores over the period of the 
last six years, proves rather conclusively that a charge cus- 
tomer is worth considerably more than a cash shopper, 
as a continuing and reliable source of store sales volume, 
from higher priced merchandise and interest charges. 

But . . . how much more in terms of acquisition costs? 

The only data available in this area has been published 
by the Credit Management Division of the NRMA in their 
annual year books of 1957-58 and 1958-59, edited by 
A. Leonidas Trotta. In the 1957-58 edition, an article 
authored by William F. Cofer of Neiman-Marcus, pre- 
sented this data on the acquisition of charge accounts by 
Direct Mail, Newspaper, Personal Contact and Salespeople 
solicitation programs: 

In 1956—Costs ranged from 70 cents to $3.41 per ac- 
count. 

In 1957—Costs ranged from 39 cents to $3.44 per ac- 
count. 

Admittedly these figures are far from representative. As 
stated by Mr. Cofer in his article: 

“In order to obtain information that is comparable, a 
questionnaire was sent to our membership. Approximately 
60 firms responded; however, only about 30 were able 
to give specific figures. This is an increase over last year’s 
participation, but still emphasizes that few keep cost 
records.”’8 

In the 1958-59 year book, a further article on Credit 
Sales Promotion by R. H. Bulte of Stix, Baer and Fuller, 
St. Louis, Missouri, reiterated the Cofer findings and add- 
ed this data from his own files: 


“Cost of opening an account varied from $1.85 for those 


Ph aaa Account Behavior of the Human Female,” published 
1954. 

“Charge Account Behavior of the Career Girl,’ published 1955 

“The Influence of Charge Accounts in the Effectiveness of Depart- 
ment and Specialty Store Advertising,” published 1956. 
om Creeping Paralysis of Charge Account Inactivity,’ published 

7Fall Street Dresses, Spring Suits, Blouses, Slips, Fall Hats, 
Dress Shoes, Hosiery, Sweaters, Untrimmed Fall Coat and Fall Shirt 
Departments. 

* Or, just as likely, that mail surveys just aren't very reliable, as 
a rule. Since the membership of the CMD embraces several thou- 
sand, a response of only thirty from such a universe has no sta- 
tistical reliability in the realm of probability sampling. 


How Much 


Ys a 
Charge Account 


Worth? 


ROBERT D. BRETH 


Senior Vice President 
A. J. Wood Research Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A provocative article 
which will be of interest 
to all of our members. 
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opened by salespeople to $5.35 for accounts approved 
from newspaper coupons.” 

And that just about sums up all previously published 
data on the acquisition costs of securing new charge ac- 
counts. But, for the sake of discussion, let us assume that 
$2.00 is a fair median or average for the solicitation cost 
of acquiring an acceptable new charge account.* 

With this assumed figure established it is a fairly simple 
matter to estimate with fair accuracy how much a charge 
account “costs“ in relation to the dollar value of business 
it produces, for our example. To quote from Mr. Bulte’s 
article again, his acquisition cost data was based on: 
“19.856 accounts secured in 1953.” Usage and sales vol- 
ume results on these accounts were as follows: 


Usage 
Period Percentage 
First Year cp 
Second Year 84.2 
Third Year 74.9 
Fourth Year 71.4 


Volume 
$1,434,938 
2,087,199 
2,147,962 
2,097,770 


Average 
$ 95.72 
124.84 
144.43 
147.97 
$512.96 
$128.24 


“Reducing the above four year average to cost per sales 
dollar, the results are as follows: 

“Cost of acquiring 19,856 accounts @ $2.00 = $39,712. 
“Cost of acquiring accounts used (76.5% of 19,856 
15,189 accounts) or $39,712+15,189 = $2.61 per ac- 

count. 

“Cost per dollar of sales ($2.61+$128.24 
average sales volume per year. 

“Cost per dollars of sales ($2.61+$512.96 = .51%) on 
total four year sales volume.” 


Four Year Total 
Four Year Average 76.5 


$7,767,769 
$1,941,942 


- 2.04% ) for 


Cost of Acquiring Charge Accounts 


In examining the above figures it can now be assumed 
that the percentage cost of acquiring charge accounts for 
this store hovered around two per cent of credit sales vol- 
ume for any one year to only % of one per cent over an ac- 
cumulative four year period. 

Within this framework of factual referenze, the question 
of “worth” thus becomes: Is this percentage cost of acquir- 
ing new accounts economical? 

For an answer to this more specific question, the net 
profit realized on sales must be considered. Here the gen- 
eral average of department and specialty store experience 
must be used, or a four per cent to eight per cent range 
(before taxes). 

Taking the lower figure to be conservative and applying 
it to the cost-of-sales ratios, the picture then looks like this: 

Net profit per year on average sales per new account: 

($128.24 x 4% = $5.05) 
Less average cost of acquisitions per new account used: 
($5.05 - $2.61 = $2.44 
net profit per new account used) 

Over the four year period as recorded by Mr. Bulte, the 
total net profit realizable per new account used would look 
like this: 

$512.96 x 4% = $20.52 - $2.61 = $17.91 net profit 

With these figures the “worth” of a new charge account 
begins to take on a tangible significance. But the full story 
is still incomplete. These net profit figures are still distorted 

. . on the low side. 

According to the Harvard Operating Expense Manual, 
stores with a volume of $50,000,000 and over have a total 
expense average of 33.2 per cent of which 5.25 per cent 
is Fixed or Policy Expense. In terms of 100 per cent this 


*Using the Cofer figures as being more representative for both 
large and small stores. 
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would represent a ratio of 84.5 per cent Variable Expense 
and 15.5 per cent Fixed. 

If we can assume that a $50,000,000 store can net four 
per cent before taxes, the Income—Expense—Net picture 
would look like this: 


Sales Gross Expenses Net Income 
(100%) (37.2%) (33.2%) (4%) 
$50,000,000 $18,600,000 Variable (84.5%) $2,000,000 

Fixed (15.5%) 


It has been stated many times and is generally accepted 
by department store management that any large volume 
store can increase its sales volume by five per cent without 
increasing its Fixed Expense. If this should happen to 
Store “X,” the Income—Expense—Net picture would look 
like this: 

Variable 
Expenses Net 

Sales Gross (27.9% Fixed Income 

(100%) (37.2%) of Sales) Expenses (4.2%) 
$52,500,000 $19,540,000 $14,647,500 $2,673,00 $2,219,500 


In terms of increased sales and net profit thereon, 
however, there is a different and even healthier picture, 
which is this: 

Net Income 

Increase 

Expense Increase (12.7% of 
VARIABLE FIXED Sales Increase) 

$720,500 —— $219,500 


Sales Gross 
Increase Increase 
$2,500,000 $940,000 


With this information in hand, let us now return to Mr. 
Bulte’s figures of new charge account business secured by 
soliciting 19,856 new accounts in 1953; with resultant sales 
volume of $1,941,942 as a yearly average and $7,767,769 
as a cumulative total. 

These figures must be taken with a grain of salt, how- 
ever, as they are not absolute increases in new business. It 
must be assumed that had the new charge accounts not 
been secured that a certain proportion of this business 
would have been secured anyhow. 

How much? 

To determine this we must go back to the 3.8 to 1 ratio 
mentioned in the opening paragraphs. We will first make 
the assumption (questionable, but at least reasonable) 
that Stix, Baer and Fuller might have secured 40 per cent 
of this business on a cash basis and 10 per cent on volun- 
tary charge accounts. Thus: 

If $1,941,942 is 3.8, then 1 would be: 

(3.8 : 1 :: $1,941,942 : X) = $526,316 

Then 40 per cent of this assumed cash purchase total 
would be: 

($526,316 x 40%) = $209,526 

And 10 per cent of the presently realized Charge 
Purchase total would be: 

($1,941,942 x 10%) = $194,194 
which would make the total business Stix, Baer and Fuller 
might have received without the solicitations of the 19,856 
accounts in 1953: 

($209,526 + $194,194) = $403,720 

Deducting this amount from the $1,941,942 average 
charge sales per year, would leave the net increase in new 
business which the solicited accounts produced: 

($1,941,942 - $403,720) = $1,538,222 

Finally, the net profit on this amount of new business, 
which was secured without any increase in the stores’ 
Fixed Expense ratio (utilizing the Harvard figure) would 
be: 

($1,538,222 x 12.7%) = $195,354 





When the median acquisition cost of securing these new 
accounts and this “new” business is compared, the cost-to- 
increase ratio becomes: 

($39,712+$195,354) = 20.3% 

Truly, this is a small price to pay and a small percentage 
to pay for an increase in net income. It is smaller still 
when the same projection as above is carried out over the 
full four year period as published by Mr. Bulte. 

If $7,767,769 is 3.8 then 1 would be: 

(3.8 : 1 :: $7,767,769 : X) = $2,044,149 
40% of assumed cash purchases over four year period: 
($2,044,149 x 40%) = $817,659 
10 per cent of total charge purchases for four year 
period: 
($7,767,769 x 10%) = $776,776 
Total business which would have materialized anyway: 
($817,659 + $776,776) = $1,594,435 
Total new sales volume over four year period: 
($7,767,769 -$1,594,435) = $6,173,334 
Net profit on new sales volume over four year period: 
($6,173,334 x 12.7%) = $784,013 
Cost of acquisition of this four year net profit: 
($39,712+$784,013) = .05% 

To make a final computation to prove as conclusively as 
possible just how much a new charge account is worth, 
here is the cost-income ratio based on the Stix, Baer and 
Fuller figures of an average of 76.5 per cent usage and 
$512.97 purchases received over a period of four years: 

Net profit received per account over four year period: 

($784,013 + 19,856 accounts) = $39.56 
Less cost of acquisition (using highest rate of $5.35) 
($39.56 —- $5.35) = $34.21 net profit per account 

Ratio of net income received per dollar invested in new 
accounts: 

($39.56+ $5.35) = 7.3 to 1 


Does this tell the story completely? 
Not yet. 
Saturation of Charge Accounts 


A major stumbling block in the pathway of charge ac- 
count solicitation in this day and age is a condition called 
“saturation.” Because of the tremendous volume of new 
accounts secured by department and specialty stores since 
World War II many stores now have approximately 70-75 
per cent of the total charge account potential in their 
trading areas. Since maximum saturation is generally con- 
sidered to be 80-85 per cent (15-20 per cent of the total 
families being considered poor risks or otherwise unac- 
ceptable or unavailable for credit purposes) the existing 
new account potential for such stores is only 10-15 per 
cent. 

Naturally, it costs more to secure a new charge account, 
by whatever method, when saturation is at its peak, than 
it does when saturation is low. But the fact remains that 
the net income ratio of 7 to 1 still holds, as long as the 
store has the capacity to encourage a high usage ratio of 
the account. 

For this reason, any store nearing peak saturation . . . 
particularly in areas closest to the store . . . can well af- 
ford to pay five, ten or fifteen dollars for a new charge 
account. 

A rule of thumb guage as to just how much it is worth 
to increase high saturation would be the net income rea- 
lizable on the first year’s business. In the case of Stix, 
Baer and Fuller this would have been: 

($95.72 x 12.7) = $12.16 
It is even more worthwhile to increase saturation close 
*This is a matter of “Images.” The store with the better image 


will have a higher usage rate. The number one store in the area will 
usually have the highest rate. 








IF 
each of the 47,000 
members of the N.R.C.A. 
GOT 
15/47th of a new member 
TODAY 
we would have 62,000 
members by 
TOMORROW 
but since 15 /47th of a 
member is hard to find .. . 
enroll 
ONE 
whole member NOW... 


its easier! 


Cuar.es F, SHELDON 
CLARENCE E. WOLFINGER 
Co-Chairmen, Membership Committee 
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to the store, as previously mentioned. In a study which 
we conducted recently in one of the largest metropolitan 
areas in the East, these two graphs are highly significant: 

Q. What stores did you go into on your last shopping 
trip? 


Area Saturation by Charge Accounts 
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Store Store ¢ tore 
(Seec. Store) (Disc. Howse) 


2 miles) Store B—Not included in question 
-4 miles) Store D—Has no charge accounts 
7 miles) 


It will be noted in the above graph that proximity to 
the store is apparently an inducement to shop there as the 
closer the store the more people shopped it. But the num- 
ber or quantity of people who shop it is also related to the 
number who possess charge accounts, as the following 
graph indicates: 

Q. Do you have any type of credit account at any of 
the following stores? 


Area Saturation by Stores Shopped 
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Store A Store E 











Areas 1 (0-2 miles) Total Respondents—300 
2 (2-4 miles) Shop in other stores—(1) 41 (2) 36 (3) 61 
3 (4-7 miles) Do not shop—(1) 10 (2) 14 (3) 3 


In looking at this graph it will be noted that Store A 
has reached a fairly stable degree of account saturation in 
all three areas. Store C’s saturation is inversely comparable 
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to the distance from the store. Store E, conversely, has the 
highest percentage of accounts in the area farthest from 
the store, and an equal degree in the two closer rings. 

Question: Which of these stores should actively solicit 
more new charge accounts and in which area? 

This question practically answers itself . . . all three 
should, but for various reasons. Store A has already done 
a reasonably effective job, but there is room for improve- 
ment, which can come about by being prepared to pay: 

1. Twice as much for accounts in Area I as in Area III. 

2. One and one-half as much for accounts in Area II 
as in Area III. 

Pay up to the realistic net income on the present sales 
volume per account for one year for accounts secured in 
Area III. 

If this program was followed, Store A could probably 
increase its account saturation in each area by five per cent, 
or 20,000 accounts. (We know the store.) By applying the 
previously worked out formula on a S50 per cent usage 
basis, you will see that the store will gain handsomely in 
net profit, despite what would heretofore have been con- 
sidered “too high” acquisition costs. 

Store C should be able to increase its sales and profits 
by actively soliciting accounts in all three areas. They 
should pay a normal sum ($2.00 or thereabouts) for ac- 
counts in Areas I and II but two or three times that in 
Area Ili. 

Store E should pay about $2.00 to $2.50 across the 
board to acquire accounts in all three areas, until their 
saturation tends to equalize, as is the case with Store A. 
When that happens Store E should continue to increase 
saturation following the same pattern as now suggested for 
Store A. 

In summary, this article seeks to throw some new light 
on an area that has been shadowed by confusion, doubt 
and indecision. No store credit manager, controller or 
president wants to pay more for a charge account than he 
should. But neither should he want to lose good, profitable 
business by permitting a false sense of economy to stand 
in the way. Common sense will dictate that it would be 
foolish to pay $2.00 for each account if present account 
saturation is zero (0). In such a case, a credit stand in the 
aisle will get new accounts at practically no cost. 

Conversely, the same common sense should dictate that 
it is just as foolish to expect to pay $2.00 for an account 
when present saturation is 50 per cent or better. In the 
30-50 per cent range, perhaps, but above that, the law of 
diminishing potential dictates a higher cost of acquisition. 

America’s retail merchandisers discovered the “charge 
account” as a selling tool in the ’30s. After the hiatus of 
the early warring *40s, a grand rush to use this exciting 
tool most effectively started. While this rush has been 
slowed by saturation, store-wise, it seems to be only be- 
ginning, otherwise. Bank charge plans, Credit Club mem- 
berships, Nationa! and International Charge Cards, Chain 
Store Credit, Supermarket Credit, and perhaps soon, Shop- 
ping Center Credit, are all either in full bloom, coming to 
bloom, or budding, as new avenues for the exploitation of 
consumer credit. 

In this rather highly charged atmosphere, it would seem 
that the best long range strategy for any credit-granting 
merchandiser to follow would be to build up and maintain 
area charge account saturation. Simple logic will dictate 
that the credit-worthy population just cannot have accounts 
in all of the diversified forms just mentioned and use them 
all equally. 

It would also seem that the organization who got there 
“fustest with the mostest” would insure its share of what 
promises to be a much more highly competitive market. 
In this direction lies not only protection, but profit as 
well. kkk 





Improving Collections From Credit Sales 


DR. CLYDE WILLIAM PHELPS 


Professor of Economics, University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


(From Small Marketing Aids, Small Business Administration, Washington, D. C.) 


ST-DUE ACCOUNTS are a common problem en- 
countered in businesses that sell on credit, as many 
firms—even small firms—do nowadays. Poor collections 
eat into profits in many different ways. If you feel that you 
are not getting the collections you should or as fast as you 
might, a little time spent on checking the possible causes 
and considering effective solutions may yield handsome 
returns. 

The place to begin looking for possible causes of collec- 
tion difficulty is not in your collection setup but rather in 
your credit granting policies and procedures. There is a 
saying that an account properly opened is an account half 
collected. Poor collections may be due to inefficiencies that 
occur in the credit granting part of your operation before 
your collecting activity even starts. Hence it is desirable 
to check the following important factors in your credit 
granting mechanism to discover whether there are any 
weaknesses. 

1. Are you selecting your new customers carefully after 
thorough credit investigation? If you are granting credit 
to applicants who are known to others (as shown by credit 
bureau records) as slow-pays or won’t-pays, how can you 
expect anything but poor collections and bad-debt losses? 
When credit investigation is inadequate, poor accounts are 
put on the books to start with; often the account which 
turns out to be a problem was already a poor risk at the 
time it was opened. 

2. Are you making sure that each applicant and present 
customer clearly understands your credit terms? Your 
credit terms should be stated clearly to each applicant at 
the time his account is being opened. They should be re- 
stated on your invoices or sales checks, on your monthly 
bills or statements of account, and on your collection 
notices. How can you expect good collections from a cus- 
tomer who never clearly understood, or has forgotten, just 
when he is supposed to pay? 

3. Are you controlling the credit limits you set for your 
various customers? Customers who are allowed to exceed 
sound credit limits (based upon their ability to pay) be- 
come overloaded, and their accounts are certain to turn 
into collection problems or bad-debt losses. 

4. Are you sending statements promptly? It is an old 
saw, but it is still true that the early bird gets the worm. 
People generally tend to pay first those bills that reach 
them first, and rarely do they pay until they get a bill. 

Check Up on Yourself. If you are handling your credit 
granting function efficiently, the great majority of your 
customers (from 55 per cent up, depending upon the line 
of business) will pay in full upon receipt of your state- 
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ment. It is with regard to the rest that you have the prob- 
lem of improving the efficiency of your collecting function. 
Perhaps you should check the three important factors that 
are the basis for a possible improvement: your collection 
policy; your collection system; and your collection pro- 
cedure and methods. 

Start off by examining your collection policy for possible 
causes of poor collections. Frequently the lack of a clear- 
cut collection policy is at the bottom of a firm’s collecting 
inefficiency. 

Rules for Collecting. Your collection policy should set 
up specific rules on such important matters as the follow- 
ing: (1) when accounts are to be payable; (2) how soon 
after the due date the first reminder shall be sent out; (3) 
how soon after the due date the credit privileges on a past- 
due account shall be suspended until the account is brought 
to terms; (4) how many steps there shall be in the stand- 
ard follow-up and how much time shall elapse between 
the several steps; (5) which of the available tools and 
methods shall be used in the various stages of the follow- 
up; and (6) when past-due accounts shall be turned over 
to a collection agency. 

Be Firm—Be Flexible. The adoption of a definite col- 
lection policy does not imply the establishment of abso- 
lutely rigid provisions from which no exceptions can be 
made in cases where there are extenuating circumstances. 
It does mean that clear-cut principles are set up as basic 
guides in everyday operations. Any deviation from these 
principles must be justified by sound considerations appli- 
cable to the specific case. After all, the secret of improving 
collections from credit sales is to be found in the achieve- 
ment of clock-like regularity in the administration of the 
collection function. 

You may improve your collections by improving your 
collection system: the setup of records, filing devices, 
forms, and office machines and equipment which you 
utilize in applying various collection methods according to 
a definite collection procedure. Collection systems vary in 
detail from firm to firm, but there are certain fundamental 
requisites to be met by any system if the best possible col- 
lection results are to be achieved. 

These requisites are: (1) It (the system) should pro- 
vide an accurate record of each step in the collection 
process until final disposition is made in the case of each 
account; (2) it should bring accounts to notice automati- 
cally at the proper time; (3) it should avoid unnecessary 
duplication of records and effort; (4) it should provide for 
classifying or segregating the accounts into three cate- 
gories: current, past due, and suspense or collection (cus- 
tomer’s credit suspended or account turned over to a col- 
lection service); (5) it should be arranged so that cash 
received is posted daily to the collection records before it 
goes to the general bookkeepers in order that these records 
will be kept up to date daily; and (6) it should have pro- 
visions for safeguarding the records from loss and destruc- 
tion. 
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Collecting Mechanism. To be most effective, your col- 
lection system or mechanism must be organized so that the 
follow-up on each customer with past-due accounts will 
begin promptly and that succeeding efforts will be regularly 
directed to the account. Unless your system functions as 
automatically as possible, customers whose accounts have 
become past-due will not be promptly reminded, and those 
who have been reminded will not be regularly contacted 
again and again until results are secured. Probably the 
most important requisite for successful collection activity 
is the regularity and persistence with which past-due ac- 
counts are followed up. Hence the importance of checking 
every element in your collection system to make its opera- 
tion truly automatic and efficient. 

Your coliection procedure should be deliberately planned 
so that it will move, in a regular and orderly way, through 
a series of steps, the collection effort gradually becoming 
more and more insistent until final decisive action is taken. 
The procedure should be organized into the following four 
logical steps: (1) reminding the customer; (2) requesting 
response; (3) insisting on payment; and (4) final action. 

1. Reminding the customer. All those customers who do 
not respond to your invoice or statement within the time 
limit set by you must be reminded that their accounts have 
become past due. 

Tone: The tone of this first reminder should be mild be- 
cause the only reasonable assumption to make at this point 
is that the customer has simply overlooked the matter. He 
may have been negligent, or he may have been confronted 
by some emergency which made immediate response im- 
possible. Thus far, then, his failure to pay is no indication 
of either unwillingness or inability to pay his bills. 

Methods: Good methods for giving the past-due cus- 
tomer a reminder are: printed or mimeographed form no- 


tices in the shape of a card or a slip of paper about three 
by five inches in size; duplicate or short-form statements 
with or without a reminder message in the form of a 
sticker, insert, or written, typed, or rubber-stamped ap- 
peals; telephone calls. In most lines of business, collection 
letters and personal calls are best reserved for later steps in 
a firm’s collection procedure. 

Content: As for the content of this first reminder, at least 
it must bring to the customer‘s attention the amount owing, 
the fact that it is past due and no remittance has been re- 
ceived, and a request for payment. It should also restate 
your credit terms, and thus contribute toward educating 
your customer to pay promptly according to terms to 
which he agreed. 

Timing: How soon after the due date the first reminder 
shall be sent out is, as indicated previously, a matter for 
you to decide in establishing your collection policy. Tim- 
ing varies greatly in different lines. For example, instal- 
ment sellers and instalment lenders usually send the first 
reminder notice within a few days after an account be- 
comes past due, whereas some manufacturers and whole- 
salers and many retailers may wait a month before re- 
minding the customer. 

Whether you wish to improve collections by reminding 
past-due accounts promptly is a matter that is up to you. 
But normally you need have no fear of incurring ill will 
by promptness in reminding, provided the content of the 
first reminder notice is not such as to give offense. Its im- 
personal form should be such as to indicate to the customer 
that he is not being singled out for discriminatory action 
but is receiving the same treatment accorded all others in 
similar circumstances. 

2. Requesting response. Those customers who do not 
react to the simple reminder you give them in Step | should 
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be automatically subjected to the second step of collection 
follow-up after a predetermined number of days. The mes- 
sage used here not only reminds the customer of his debt 
but also asks for a response. 

Tone: The tone you use is still mild and courteous. While 
it cannot be assumed that the customer is simply overlook- 
ing the invoice or statement (since it has already been 
brought to his attention by the first reminder), the only 
logical attitude to take is that there is some valid reason 
why payment has not been made. And there are plenty of 
possible good reasons: There may have been a mistake 
in the billing; the customer may have been dissatisfied with 
the goods or the treatment received, or he may be tempo- 
rarily financially embarrassed. 

Methods: The purpose in this step is “to get a rise out 
of the customer”—to find out why he is slow in paying so 
that you can figure out what can be done to remedy the 
difficulty. The methods used are generally similar to those 
employed in making up the first reminder. Impersonal no- 
tices on paper or three-by-five-inch cards are effective. So 
are telephone calls and short form letters. 

Content: The content of the message in this second step 
is similar to that in the first step of the follow-up, but in 
addition you ask the customer to advise you of his reason 
for nonpayment. 

Timing: How much time should be permitted to elapse 
between the first and second steps of the follow-up de- 
pends on the type of business involved. For example, not 
more than five days, or at most a week, should be allowed 
between reminding and requesting response in case you are 
engaged in instalment selling or instalment lending. In the 
case of manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers generally 
there is rarely any justification for waiting more than 15 
days before requesting a response from a customer who has 
been sent a reminder. 

3. Insisting on payment. Those customers who have not 
responded to the foregoing follow-up require a third step 
in which a still different procedure is applied. It has been 
some time now since you notified the customer by sending 
him an invoice or statement; later you reminded him of his 
failure to pay as agreed; then you reminded him again with 
a request for some kind of a response; you have not been 
able to get in touch with him, and he has not communi- 
cated with you. 

Tone: Thus, as you prepare to take the third step in the 
collection follow-up, it is reasonable for you to begin to 
suspect that the customer you are now dealing with may 
prove to be unwilling, and perhaps does not intend to pay 
his bill at all. 

It may seem strange, but many honest customers who 
really intend to pay their bills do not respond promptly and 
frankly to duns from a creditor; for some reason they dis- 
like explaining just what their difficulty is, and how they 
would like to take care of their obligations. They act pre- 
cisely as people act who intend not to pay at all. Because 
you cannot be sure into which category they fall, the only 
reasonable attitude for you to assume in applying the third 
step of the collection follow-up is that the customers who 
make it necessary are very likely unwilling debtors seeking 
to avoid their obligations. Hence you are now justified in 
bearing down and applying increasing pressure. 

Methods: In each of the foregoing steps only one effort 
was made: one simple reminder, and one reminder request- 
ing response. But in this third step a number of efforts, in- 
creasing in severity, are often called for. Here a variety of 
methods may be employed: collection letters utilizing ap- 
peals to fairness, pride, self-interest, and fear; humorous 
or stunt letters; telephone calls; telegrams; registered let- 
ters; personal calls; a series of letters sent by a collection 
agency to whom you have turned over the past-due account 
for collection. 


Content: The content of the third step collection mes- 
sages may include various pressures: temporary suspension 
of credit privileges on the past-due account; threats to re- 
port the account to the credit bureau, the firm’s legal de- 
partment, firm’s outside collector, a collection agency; and, 
in the case of instalment sales, threats to repossess the 
merchandise or to sue. 

Timing: The time allowed to elapse between the request 
for response and the first message insisting on payment 
should not be more than a week in such lines as instalment 
selling and instalment lending. In such businesses the rule 
is that a customer who has missed an instalment payment 
must be reached before the date of his next payment ar- 
rives. Thus an instalment buyer who has missed a monthly 
payment will receive three notices before his next payment 
falls due; a reminder, a request for response, and a threat 
to repossess the merchandise unless the past-due payment 
is made or satisfactory arrangements are worked out. 

In other lines more time is allowed, but it is difficult to 
justify permitting mere than 15 days to elapse between an 
unanswered request for response and the beginning of the 
stage where you insist on payment. This stage may then 
extend over several weeks or months, depending upon the 
circumstances in each case, while succeeding efforts, in- 
creasing in severity, are made to collect the account. 

4. Final action. In analyzing the customers who have 
failed to pay or make satisfactory arrangements to liquidate 
their indebtedness to you after the preceding three steps 
in collection follow-up, you will find that these customers 
fall into two main classes. 

The first class consists of those who are able to pay but 
must be forced to do so. Some of these will be found to be 
“skips,” and they should be traced if the expense is justified; 
and suits should be brought if the amount they owe merits 
the expense. Even if you are engaged in instalment selling, 
you may prefer to sue instead of repossessing in cases 
where you and your attorney are of the opinion that the 
account will be collectible under judgment. 

The second class is composed of those who are willing 
but who cannot pay in full, or who cannot pay within a 
reasonable time. You may be able to induce these custom- 
ers to re-evaluate their financial position and find some 
way to pay their debts within a reasonable period. 

What Can You Do? In the case of a customer who is so 
deeply involved that he apparently will not be able to pay 
in full, even over a long period, perhaps he can be induced 
to pool his obligations so that you and his other creditors 
may salvage as much as possible out of the situation. In 
case you are selling durables on the instalment plan and 
you find that the customer cannot pay in full or would 
take an unduly long time to do so, final action may be 
taken by repossessing the merchandise. 

What More Can You Do? If you attack your collection 
problems along the various lines that have been indicated, 
you will find that there will only be a very few accounts 
that you are unable to collect yourself. But to achieve the 
best recoveries on such accounts, you should follow a defi- 
nite policy of turning them over to a collection agency 
before they are too old. No general rule can be laid down 
for all cases in all lines of business, but certainly if you 
have been wrestling with a past-due account for months 
and have got nowhere, it would seem undesirable to delay 
longer in turning it over to an agency specializing in collec- 
tions. kk 
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Consumer Credit and Where Is It Taking Us? 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN once wrote: “If you would 

know the value of money, go and try to borrow some.” 
Franklin belonged to an ancient penny-saved-is-a-penny- 
earned civilization, in contrast to the modern culture in 
which the dollar bill is the poor man’s credit card. 

As a financial analyst, I want to put the problem we are 
discussing—Consumer Credit and Where Is It Taking 
Us?—into a statistical setting. Consumer credit today is 
more than $52,000,000,000. The rise in 1959 was an im- 
portant influence in carrying the total output of goods and 
services to a record high of $479 billion. 

Of this $52,000,000,000 of debt, single payment, charge 
account, and service credit for $12.5 billion. 

By far the larger part—more than 75 per cent—is instal- 
ment credit. And of the instalment debt, automobile paper 
accounts for more than 40 per cent, personal loans for 25 
per cent, appliance and miscellaneous credit for 25 per 
cent, and repair and modernization loans for less than 
10 per cent. 

Since 1929 consumer debt has increased rapidly, both 
in dollar total and as a per cent of disposable personal 
income. Non-instalment debt has stayed at about four per 
cent of disposable income; while instalment debt has risen 
from four per cent in 1929, to seven per cent in 1940 (be- 
fore we got into the war), to 12 per cent at the end of 
1959. 

Credit expansion—as a substitute for money—has al- 
ways been an American problem. The early Colonists in 
America were confronted with a shortage of money— 
specie. New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts developed bills of exchange—pieces of 
paper—as a substitute for money. This was a source of 
friction with the Crown. 

Roy Harrod, one of Great Britain’s outstanding econo- 
mists, wrote in his book, The Dollar, as follows: “In the 
United States, paper has always played a foremost part in 
the actual circulation. This is in line with the progressive- 
ness of the United States, for paper belongs essentially to 
a more advanced phase in monetary development than full- 
weight coins.” 

Growth in the production and distribution of goods re- 
quires an increase in (1) actual money in circulation, or 
(2) the turnover of money. In recent years, we have had 
only a moderate increase in the money supply. But turn- 
over has nearly doubled since the end of the war. 

Here is where credit men step into the picture. Whenever 
the money supply does not rise in tempo with the anxiety 
of people to buy and sell, men will create money or its 
equivalent. 

An automobile dealer increases the velocity of money 
when he persuades a man to drive while he earns. If the 
buyer were content to save until he could pay in full, he 


would put the money in the savings bank. But when he 
gets money from somebody else and spends it, this money 
acquires immediate velocity. Thus credit quickens velocity 
or the turnover of bank deposits. 

You can get some idea on this matter from the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report. Throughout the last five years, 
consumers have tended to borrow faster than they repay. 
Out of every $100 of consumer disposable income last 
year, consumers borrowed $14.50 and repaid only $13.00. 
This explains the rise in retail spending generally. It ex- 
plains the $5,500,000,000 rise in instalment credit, which 
in dollar amount was even greater than in the boom auto- 
mobile year of 1955. 

Over the years a gradual shifting of credit has taken 
place—from manufacturers to wholesalers to retailers and, 
then, to the ultimate consumer. Now the consumer pays 
for the inventory while he wears it out. 

Most retail business was for cash 50 or so years ago. 
Department stores maintained charge accounts with some 
customers—the society set—but, by and large, charge 
business was not substantial. You were expected, as a con- 
sumer, to save before you bought. Banks considered con- 
sumer credit immoral and hesitated, even in the ‘twenties, 
to make loans to finance companies. 

The departure began in the early 19th century. Cowper- 
thwait, a New York furniture store, advertised furniture 
in the “most reasonable and accommodating terms.” The 
Singer Manufacturing Company began to sell sewing ma- 
chines direct to consumers on credit. 

However, instalment debt as we now know it originated 
in France. A. M. Dufayel, a French Horatio Alger hero, 
worked as a groom for A. M. Crespin, a merchant. Dufay- 
el ultimately bought out his employer. His store in Paris, 
the Grands Magazins Dufayel, sold merchandise on credit 
extensively. Then later, Dufayel decided to finance the 
time sales of other stores, taking customers’ notes and 
bonds. Thus Dufayel was the forerunner of such com- 
panies as CIT Financial Corporation or Commercial Credit 
Company. Unfortunately, the business went to pot after 
his death in 1916. 

Instalment credit enables men and women—household- 
ers—to anticipate earnings. The rationale: Is there any 
essential difference between the householder who pays for 
a car or a washing machine out of income and the rail- 
road that buys its locomotives and freight cars on time? 

Consumer debt is still in an expanding trend. More 
people are earning more money. This justifies a higher level 
of instalment debt. More persons are becoming acquainted 
with instalment credit. This enlarges the number of debt- 
ors. People who once shunned instalment purchases as an 
indication of improvidence now are persuaded by adver- 
tising that it is old-fashioned to save before you buy. 
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The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia. 
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But the very pervasiveness and size of consumer debt is 
a source of danger. Vendors and lenders have found out 
that most persons are honest and pay their debts. In the 
last five years, American Bankers Association data indicate 
instalment loan delinquencies of less than 1.75 per cent. 
Recently they climbed to nearly two per cent, or about as 
high as in the recession of 1958, but this was ascribed to 
the steel strike. 

Two assumptions help the growth of instalment debt: 
1. We will not ever again have a deep recession. The Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, unemployment compensation, So- 
cial Security benefits, will all act as safeguards. The great 
majority of workers—95 per cent or so—will be employ- 
ed most of the time. 2. The ratio of losses is low; there- 
fore, creditors can afford to make a few mistakes. 

If that is the reasoning, credit men and women are ex- 
cess baggage. All that a company has to do is grant credit 
on percentages, the same as a “bookie” operates in horse- 
race betting. Sellers, anxious to make a profit on an auto- 
mobile or a washer, reason: “Well, the delinquents are 
only two per cent or less. Why should I worry? It’s better 
to make the sale.” 

That attitude is the road to disaster. Low loss ratios are 
possible only because someone’s looking—someone’s trying 
to evaluate the chances of loss. Only because credit manag- 
ers of banks, retailers, loan companies, finance companies, 
etc., are on the job, do we keep losses down. Moreover, as 
new volume comes in, it tends to smother the proportion 
of bad risks. Expanding totals diminish the significance of 
old mistakes. 

When credit examiners begin relying on percentages, you 
get a case like this, taken from files of the Philadelphia 
Credit Bureau: 

A man, married and with five children, earns $109 per 
week. He owes $4,100, as follows: Four finance companies 
$1,800; one bank $45; four stores $600; an oil company 
$225; he still owes $450 on an FHA loan for moderniz- 
ing his kitchen. He owes a real estate dealer $900 which 
is covered by a second mortgage, and he is in arrears on 
water and gas bills. At the bottom of all that is a first mort- 
gage of $5,500. 

How did all this come about? The family bought a 
larger home, paying $1,000. Then it went into debt for 
improvements. Then a strike. No work for three months. 
No income except strike benefits. 

The borrower was not faultless. But neither were his 
creditors. Did four different finance companies, four differ- 
ent stores, including two major department stores, do any 
checking on his capacity to pay? : 

Or, take another case: Man, wife, and a school-age 
youngster. On earnings of $101 a week, he is in debt 
$2,400 to two banks, three finance companies, three stores, 
two oil companies, a lawyer, and a doctor. (This man has 
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no life insurance whatever.) As soon as he got into finan- 
cial trouble, a television dealer repossessed his newly- 
purchased set, financed by a bank. 

These are two horrible examples. Not typical. But sig- 
nificant. 

How did these cases arise? They arose because of in- 
adequate investigation. The credit managers would merely 
check the employer, find out about the worker—was he 
steady, reliable? 

Cases of this sort could not arise if banks, loan com- 
panies, department stores, and other lenders used a com- 
mon credit file. But each group figures it can do its own 
job better and cheaper. When creditors en bloc rely on 
percentages and the general well-being of business as a 
whole, they court disaster. 

We are confronted here with ultimate trouble: Total 
consumer credit outstanding is $52,000,000,000—almost 
as great as the total of all state and local and municipal 
government's debt, which is $55.0 billion. Percentagewise, 
it is the most rapidly increasing type of mass debt in our 
society today. 

It is growing because we are willing to capitalize peo- 
ple’s earning power, which is limited. But we do not, at 
the same time, want to capitalize people’s appetites, which 
are unlimited. Credit, well-placed, can build great com- 
panies and empires. Badly placed, it can ruin persons, 
corporations, banks, and can cause major economic dis- 
asters. 

We have tried, through the Federal Reserve System, 
through the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
through the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, and other institutions, to insulate the country against 
the breakdown of our money and credit system. But we 
have not yet found a way to insulate ourselves against mass 
folly except through individual diligence. 

Credit men and women provide this diligence. They 
cannot afford to rely on percentages. They cannot afford to 
rely in December on a man’s earning power in May. They 
have to check on what a borrower says when he goes into 
debt and, in the case of “redi-credit” bank loans, while he 
still is in debt. They have to look at the credit files of all 
lenders. I can think of no more sensible way to protect 
compulsive borrowers against themselves than a thoroughly 
coordinated credit file. 

A credit sales manager should look upon every stranger 
who wants to borrow as a friend. Not a friend in trouble, 
but a friend who comes for advice. Good advice in this 
case can only be given if the credit man or woman sees 
the full picture—of debt. 

In our credit society, credit men and women are their 
brothers’ keepers. We have found a substitute for money— 
credit. We have no substitute for common sense and honest 
diligence. kik 
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THIS ARTICLE was specially prepared for The 
CREDIT WORLD by RAYMOND C. ELLIS, JR., 
Director, Small Business and Association, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois. Prior 
to joining that organization, he served for 
17 years with Marshall Field and Company 
in personnel, warehouse management and 
safety director assignments. 


T IS RARE that one considers public liability or em- 
ployee accidents as a factor in the economy of the na- 
tion, and yet, it is estimated that such losses drained over 
twelve billion dollars from the national economy in 1959. 
Such figures are so astronomic that they have little mean- 
ing. 

The continuing irritation of numerous small claims and 
the occasional jolt of a large public liability or employee 
compensation settlement has brought many managements 
to carefully review this situation. One chain organization 
found that the profit from thirty million dollars in sales 
was required to pay for public liability claims during a five 
month period. A nationally known retail establishment 
conducted a study of employee accidents during a six 
month period and noted that the profit from one and one 
quarter million dollars went toward these expenses. An- 
other chain learned that the profit margin from one store 
would be absorbed until 1987 through the payment of a 
single public liability claim resulting from an accident at 
that location. 

Obviously these factors contribute to rising insurance 
costs and then reflect in the cost of goods and services. It 
becomes an economic necessity for the company to trans- 
late some of the claims costs into the price. 

With your close relationship to this public, you have 
several areas of interest and concern in safety. A primary 
one is within your own organization. There are some com- 
mon-sense rules that should be understood and accepted by 
all. Is it the policy to immediately pick up anything that 

- has been dropped; or wipe up anything that has been 
spilled? A pencil, paper clip, rubber band, piece of carbon 
paper, matchbook cover, or water are but a few of the 
items that might contribute to a fall. The practice of leav- 
ing file or desk drawers open has also resulted in some 
serious injuries. If you have storage or similar areas in 
which a lac ‘er is required, be sure to provide a ladder in 
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order to prevent the serious injury that could result through 
use of a makeshift. It is a good practice to anchor file units 
to the floor or to one another when set up in series. This 
will prevent the tipping of files when more than one draw- 
er is opened at a time, or when the files have not been 
loaded with the correct weight distribution. 

Avoid the practice of telephone or other electric wires 
on the floor where they create a tripping hazard. In the 
installation of electric equipment, require that it be prop- 
erly grounded to avoid shock or possible electrocution. 
Where you are in an older structure, it would be a wise 
investment to have an electrician inspect the wiring and 
fusing to be sure that they are adequate. 

The condition of furniture and fixtures should also be 
checked. Lack of maintenance can be a source of both 
personal injury and property damage. A review of floor 
condition should also be made—be alert for torn seams or 
loose edges in carpeting; loose tiles, broken tiles; worn 
spots, broken or loose boards; or whatever other conditions 
might appear as a potential hazard. 

Your second area of concern is with the public that you 
serve. What are the conditions of stairs, floors, entrances 
and other locations used by the public and under your 
direct responsibility? Have you made arrangements with 
the building management to provide additional porter or 
janitor service to maintain entryways and floors during 
inclement weather? This is of particular importance if the 
public has direct access to your offices from outside. 

Are the furnishings used by the public in good repair? 
Remove broken or slivered furniture until it can be re- 
paired. If glass tops are used, be sure that there are no 
chips, sharp edges or cracks that might result in injury. 
Lighting is also important. Avoid glare surfaces. This is- of 
special importance on floor and stair surfaces as many 
accidents have been caused when an individual is momen- 
tarily blinded by a glaring surface. 

Are adequate ash trays or similar receptacles provided 
for the public? Avoid positioning of waste containers so 
that a discarded cigarette or cigar might start a fire. 

Fire prevention and the emergency evacuation of your 
premises of both the employees and the public is another 
major concern for you. You and all of your employees 
should have actual instruction and the experience of dis- 
charging the types of fire extinguishers available in your 
office. Whether you are in your own office or part of a 
large organization, fire extinguishers should be available. 
Most of your fire danger would involve materials that are 
considered as Class A fires. These involve wood, paper, 
textiles, etc. The soda-acid extinguisher or a plain water 
pump-type of extinguisher will serve for extinguishing this 
class of fire. Should you have sufficient electric equipment, 
a dry chemical extinguisher would be required for the 
fighting of a fire in live electrical equipment. The use of 
the soda-acid or water extinguisher would endanger the 
life of the user through electrocution. Review your needs 
with local fire department authorities or a fire engineer 
from your insurance carrier. 

Supplement this training in the use of extinguishers with 
a plan for evacuation of the premises in the event of an 
emergency. Each employee should be assigned a definite 
responsibility. For example, the cashier takes the cash box 
and leaves the danger area. Others may serve as fire bri- 
gade and start to fight the fire after initially reporting the 
fire to the fire department. Another may be assigned to 
conduct the public from the office to a place of safety. 

While reviewing this area, you might check to see wheth- 
er you have an emergency exit and whether this is kept 
clear at all times. The nature of your business with the 
presence of cash might have resulted in the chaining and 
locking of an emergency exit. This should be corrected so 
that “crash hardware” on the door will permit escape from 





What’s New in Books... . 





Credit Manual of Commercial Laws (National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management, 44 East 23rd Street, New 
York 10, New York, 768 pages, 1960 edition, $12.00.) 
The year 1959 brought an unusual number of new laws 
affecting credit—national, state and municipal. The legisla- 
tures of 47 states, including Alaska and Hawaii, were in 
session. They passed a number of law of immediate effect 
on credit operation and enacted substantial changes in 
existing statutes, all summed up in the opening chapter of 
this manual. Important changes were made by the legisla- 
tures in many fields, among them sales and use taxes, se- 
cured transactions, assignment of accounts receivable fac- 
tors’ liens, mechanic’s liens, bad check laws, claims against 
estates, and bonds on public improvements. Among the 
new features in the manual are a summarization of 1959 
state instalment laws and a section on definitions of less- 
technical words and phrases used in automation. The man- 
ual is neither a textbook nor a substitute for the services 
of attorneys but it is the only publication that contains in 
one volume condensation of the laws on credits, presented 
in layman’s language for daily reference by credit and 
allied managements. 

ay 


Credit Management Yearbook, 1959-1960 (Credit 
Management Division, National Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion, 100 West 31st Street, New York 1, New York, 310 
pages, $6.50.) A new yardstick for evaluating department 
store credit operations is available with the publication of 
this new yearbook. It is a detailed report on trends and 
developments in all phases of retail credit operations. The 
book contains over 300 pages of articles by leading retailers 
and credit authorities and verbatim reports of discussions 
on retail credit. Among the topics covered are a completely 
new approach to authorization costs, the affect of option 
accounts on consumer buying habits, teen-age credit plans, 
bank and credit card plans, automation, billing and adjust- 
ments, forecasting bad-debt expenses, and expense-saving 


ideas. 
Wy 

Effective Dental Assisting (William C. Brown Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa, 578 pages, $8.00.) This book, in its 
second edition, is the result of 14 years’ interest and ex- 
perimentation with the problems of training dental assist- 
ants. It has been deliberately written in easily understood 
language. The chapter on Psychology and Public Relations 
contains specific instructions and concrete examples of just 
how one works with people of all ages—from 22 months 
through adulthood. This same teaching technique is used 


in the chapter of Telephone and Patient Reception Pro- 
cedures—specific examples to illustrate each generalization. 
This book is a must for every assistant—neophyte or ex- 
perienced. 

WW 


Bank Job Descriptions (Personal Evaluation Institute, 
161 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin, 166 
pages, $8.00.) This is a basic reference material for selec- 
tion, promotion, pay and personnel programs in banks. It 
contains job descriptions for just about every position from 
chairman of the board to president and mail clerk. It lists 
the duties and responsibilities that each particular job 
calls for together with the education and experience char- 
acteristics usually required to fill the job. The author claims 
that proper program use of this encyclopedia can improve 
personnel effort and profit by more than 40 per cent. 

ay 

Business Horizons (School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, one year $6.00, three years 
$12.00.) This publication is a forum for enlightened think- 
ing about tomorrow’s problems. By stimulating your for- 
ward-thinking, the articles in Business Horizons assist exec- 
utive decision making in a complex and dynamic economy 
of rapid social and technological development. An editorial 
board of 12 faculty members and an advisory board of six 
well-known business executives seek to identify and define 
emerging problems on the business horizon. The best minds 
available are singled out to analyze these problems and 
report their findings. A free examination copy will be sent 
on request. 

Wy 


In Search of a Working Philosophy of Life (Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York, 
120 pages, $2.95.) Almost everyone is searching for a 
satisfying personal philosophy. The author, Dr. William J. 
Reilly, begins by considering various aims and attitudes, 
including the difference, often unrecognized, between what 
a man professes and what he practices. From there he pro- 
ceeds to a constructive analysis of the three stages of life; 
youth, the middle years, and what he terms “the later 
years,” pointing out the changing objectives and satisfac- 
tions in each period. He underlines the importance of feel- 
ing useful, developing our talents, our ability to understand 
others, and recognizing our mutual dependence. He devotes 
careful attention to each of the elements that contribute 
to a satisfying philosophy of life, including religion. 





within the building, and yet provide adequate protection 
to keep the public from entering at that point. 

All emergency situations do not necessarily involve fire. 
However, in all instances of emergency it is important 
that alternative lighting be available. This need be no more 
elaborate than several flashlights placed at strategic loca- 
tion on the premises and regularly checked for the ade- 
quacy of the batteries. This facility should be provided as 
soon as possible. Many large organizations have provided 
regular emergency lighting units that become operative in 
the event of a power failure. Even in these locations a few 
flashlights could be of value. 


Whether your responsibility in credit services is through 


your own office, or as a department within a large organi- 
zation, take the time to do an effective job for safety. In 
either instance the incidence of accident to either the public 
or an employee subtracts from the annual earnings. Your 
own welfare is also involved as many of the situations 
could involve you in an accident if proper corrective action 
is not taken in time. Some of the most sincere converts to 
the cause of safety are those that have sustained a serious 
injury or have been involved in the expenses of litigation 
and settlement with the public or an employee. It makes 
good business sense to utilize safety as a management tool 
for the prevention, rather than the correction of an acci- 
dent that has already occurred. wie 
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Nashville's ..... 


“Golden Anniversary’ 


IN APRIL 1910, several merchants were called together 
by the late R. H. Poindexter, Sr., then Credit Manager, 
Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum, Nashville, Tennessee, for 
the purpose of organizing a credit association. The result- 
ing organization was known as the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association. Mr. Poindexter became president, and other 
charter members (still active in the local association) were 
Ernest C. Harlan, who later became manager of the credit 
bureau, and Ben C. Nance, then president of First Indus- 
trial Corporation, and who also later served as manager of 
the credit bureau. 

The Credit Association was organized for the purpose of 
supporting trade and commerce; correcting unjust ex- 
actions; circulating accurate and reliable information as to 
the standing of individuals seeking credit in the city of 
Nashville; procuring information as to the customs and 
usages in trade and commerce for those having a common 
trade, business or professional interest; settling differences 
between members in said trades, businesses and profes- 
sions; promoting a more enlarged and friendly relationship 
between members; sponsoring legislation in the interest of 
retail merchants; and, opposing the enactment of laws cal- 
culated to be detrimental to the welfare of merchants. 

Several of the original members recall that the monthly 
meetings were-looked forward to in those days with great 
interest and eagerness! Here their credit problems, which 
were indeed credit problems during those struggling years, 
were the subject of discussion. Here by the exchange of 
ideas and methods, members learned to know one another 
and to appreciate the value of wholehearted cooperation 
in matters of vital importance to their businesses. 

Evidently businessmen in other cities had felt the same 
need for credit associations, and as a result the National 
Retail Credit Association was organized at a meeting in 
Spokane, Washington in 1912, and Nashville’s Mr. Poin- 
dexter served as its treasurer for two years. 

In 1921 the local Retail Credit Men’s Association en- 
visioned the valuable service that could be rendered its 
members by the establishment of a merchant-owned credit 
bureau. Here again, Mr. Poindexter, Ben C. Nance and 


Ernest C. Harlan did the pioneer work in establishing this 
venture. 

As time went on and the Retail Credit Men’s Association 
grew, its name was changed to the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Nashville. For some time the organization con- 
tinued as the “Men’s” Association, despite the fact that a 
sort of infiltration of “credit women” had long been preva- 
lent in the ranks of credit “men,” and furthermore, they 
were attending meetings! Soon it was realized (by the men) 
that they could no longer measure their achievements 
wholly unto themselves, for women were competing with 
them on equal grounds and honestly winning equal recog- 
nition. Credit women, having become an able support in 
industry, a powerful balance in politics, and indeed a moral 
anchor for all deserved recognition for the leading role 
they were playing in all credit fields. Thus, a resolution was 
adopted changing the name to fit its needs, and the organi- 
zation was renamed the Nashville Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. 

Aside from the aims set out above, the founders intended 
the association as a valuable adjunct to the credit bureau. 
It was their intention that the two should work hand in 
hand, to assume more or less one another’s responsibilities 
in political and legislative matters, in education and in- 
fluence. It was and is the purpose of the association to 
maintain cooperation and coordination in all efforts of the 
credit bureau, to the end that its facilities, services and 
functions be expanded, and that its influence and pres- 
tige be promoted in Nashville. Both organizations have en- 
joyed this loyalty and cooperation down through the years. 

Today the membership of the Nashville Retail Credit 
Association numbers 257 men and women who value the 
friendships made through our affiliated trade associations, 
the National Retail Credit Association, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America and the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs. We salute those pioneers of 50 years ago, whose 
wisdom and planning made this possible! 

In commemoration of our 50th Anniversary a banquet 
will be held on Thursday evening, April 21, 1960, at Hill- 
wood Country Club, Nashville, and you are invited! 





Pay Promptly Campaign in Nashville 


Under the chairmanship of Sam Milliken, Credit Sales 
Manager of Nashville Gas Company, the 1960 “Pay 
Promptly Campaign” in Nashville is shaping up as the best 
ever presented. Arrangements have been made to televise 
the film “Good Things of Life on Credit” on Sunday aft- 
ernoon. Spot announcements will be made on three radio 
stations throughout the week, and a number of credit ex- 
ecutives will speak in all of the area’s colleges and senior 
high schools. In addition, a contest is being sponsored in 
the local schools for the best essay submitted, entitled “The 
Magic of Good Credit.” 

Prizes will be awarded at the May meeting of the Nash- 
ville Retail Credit Association. 


Above is a picture of the Planning Committee of the Pay 
Promptly Campaign. Left to right, are: M. M. Nicholson, 
First American National Bank; Ralph D. Wright, Harvey’s 
Department Store; Sam Milliken, Chairman, Nashville Gas 


Company; J. E. Wells, Radio Station WSIX; and Mary W. 
Lemmer, Credit Bureau of Nashville. 
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FORTY-SIXTHZ ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 


CONFERENCE DATES: 

JUNE 5-9, 1960 
Cporsored by: 

NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


ASSOCIATED CREDIT BUREAUS OF AMERICA 
CREDIT WOMEN’S BREAKFAST CLUBS OF N. AMERICA 


Registration Blank 


Name: i 
(BADGE WILL BE PRINTED AS YOU INDICATE) 


Firm: 

Address: 

City & State: 

Type of Business: 

Attending conference for first time 0 


Are you District Officer 1); State Officer 1); Local Officer D; 
District Director 1; State Director 1); Local Director —)? 


. Spouse: 


(INCLUDE FIRST NAME FOR BADGE) 


Family: 


Mail registration blank with check attached made payable 
to: International Consumer Credit Conference, c/o Nation- 
al Retail Credit Association, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 
30, Missouri. 





CONFERENCE REGISTRATION 


Delegates (ACBofA, CWBCofNA, NRCA) $25.00 
Family (wife, children, other members of family) $20.00 
Additional individual tickets will be available at the 
Registration Desk. 


Full refund on advance registration will be made if can- 
cellation is received prior to May 23, 1960. No refunds 
will be made after that date. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Conference registrations must be made before hotel 
reservations can be made. The Palmer House will be 
notified when your registration has been made. After you 


» 
" 


receive acknowledgment of Conference Registration from 
ICCC, direct your request to the Palmer House for the type 
of hotel accommodations you desire. 


BANQUET RESERVATIONS 


All seats at the CWBCofNA Breakfast and the Annual 
Banquet will be reserved. Table reservations may be select- 
ed at the Registration Desk, starting on Monday, June 6, 
1960. Exchange tickets in your Conference Ticket Book 
for your reserved seat. If you wish to sit with friends at 
the Breakfast or Banquet, make certain that exchange 
tickets for your seats are accumulated and turned in at the 
same time. 


io" | 


Aerial View of Downtown Chicago 
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PROGRAM 
46th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 


Palmer House, Chicago, Illi 





Sunday Afternoon, June 5 


Monday—(Continued) 





2:30—N.R.C.A. Educational Meeting 
“Techniques for Improving Your Local Associa- 
tion Meetings” 
PRESIDING: Dean Ashby, Credit Sales Manager, 
The Fair, Forth Worth, Texas 
SPEAKER: Leslie This, Assistant Educational Di- 
rector, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 





Monday, June 6 








7:30—ICCC Sunrise Sessions (N.R.C.A., ACBofA, 

CWBC of NA)—Coffee and Rolls 

Group One—“Community Services” 

Charles Dudley, Credit Bureau of Charlotte, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Group Two—Collections” 

Bruce K. Ward, Credit Bureau of Casper, Casper, 
Wyoming 

Group Three—“Credit Sales Promotions” 

E. L. Goodman, Burger-Phillips Company, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama 

Group Four—‘How Job Satisfaction Can Best 
Be Realized” 

Mrs. Marie Gower, Hastings, San _ Francisco, 
California 


9:30—ICCC First General Session (N.R.C.A., ACBofA, 

CWB of NA) 

PRESIDING: David K. Blair, H. Liebes & Company, 
San Francisco, California, President, N.R.C.A. 

CHORAL Music 

Cotor Guarp: U. S. Navy Color Guard, 9th Naval 
District, Great Lakes, Illinois 

INVOCATION: Leonard A. Brumbaugh, Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, Second Vice 
President, N.R.C.A. 

INTRODUCTION OF GUEST SPEAKERS 


12:15—N.R.C.A. “Dutch Treat” Luncheon (N.R.C.A. 

Officers and Directors, District Officers and 
Directors, Local Association Officers and Di- 
rectors, and all “Project PUSH” Chairmen) 

THEME: “Project P-U-S-H—62,000 in °62” 

Charles F. Sheldon, Philadelphia Credit Bureau, 
Philadelphia, and Clarence E. Wolfinger, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Co-chairmen 

PRESIDING: David K. Blair, President, N.R.C.A. 

SPEAKER: Leslie This, Assistant Educational Di- 
rector, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

“How to Get Participation in Local Association 
Meetings” 


2:30—N.R.C.A., CWBC of NA First General Session 
THEME: “The Consumer Credit Outlook for the 
1960's” 
PRESIDING: Earle A. Nirmaier, W. Wilderotter & 
Company, Newark, New Jersey, First Vice Presi- 
dent, N.R.C.A. 


SPEAKERS: Dr. Arno Johnson, Vice President, 
J. Walter Thompson Company, New York. 

“The Consumer Credit Potential in the 1960's” 

Congressman Thomas P. Curtis, Missouri, U. S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

“Consumer Credit and Regulations” 

Question and Answer Period 


3:00—ICCC Ladies’ Tea—Honoring the wives of 
N.R.C.A. and ACBofA Officers 
Co-CHAIRWOMEN: Mrs. Joseph A. White, N.R.C.A., 
—RMrs. Carl Hobbet, ACBofA 
GuEsT CELEBRITY: Maggie Daly, Commentary and 
Style Show 
7:30—ICCC Midwestern Jamboree (N.R.C.A., ACBofA 
and CWBC of NA) 


Continuous music and entertainment 





Tuesday, June 7 





7:30—ICCC Second General Session (Annual CWBC 
of NA Breakfast) 

THEME: “Dear Boss” 

PRESIDING: Mrs. Helen Spendlove, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
President, CWBC of NA 

SPEAKER: Dorothy Bond of “Dear Boss” 


10:00—N.R.C.A., CWBC of NA Second General Session 
THEME: “Opportunities for Credit Sales in the *60s” 
PRESIDING: Joseph A. White, The Fair, Chicago. 
Communications Industry, Credit Collections, Pe- 
troleum, Instalment Bankers, Home _ Services, 
Furniture, Retailing, Mail Order Houses, Con- 
sumer and Sales Finance, Public Utilities, Build- 
ing Trades, Limited Price Stores 
A “News Conference’—with members of press, 
radio and television invited to question the panel 
The George A. Scott Award 


2:30—N.R.C.A., CWBC of NA Group Sessions 
Six “How to” sessions will be presented on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Key “credit” spe- 
cialists will sit in with the chairmen to “brain- 
storm” ideas. These “Idea” sessions will con- 
tribute a great deal to the credit sales execu- 
tives. (See Group Sessions) 


5:00—District Five, N.R.C.A—Annual Meeting 





Wednesday, June 8 








7:30—N.R.C.A. Quarter Century Club Breakfast 
PRESIDING: Lindley S. Crowder 
SECRETARY: Clarence E. Wolfinger 


9:30—N.R.C.A. and CWBC of NA Third General 
Session 
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IGHLIGHTS 


ONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 
is, June 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1960 





Wednesday—(Continued) 


Thursday—(Continued) 





THEME: “Partners in Progress” 

MoperRATOoR: Carl A. Kilgas, General Petroleum 
Company, Los Angeles, California, Third Vice 
President, N.R.C.A. 

PANEL: “Where Are We Headed in the ’60s?” 

George W. Dowdy, Belk Brothers Company, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina 

“Our Needs as We See Them” 

Mrs. Jo Hubbard, Sterchi Brothers Stores, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee 

“The Changing Credit Bureau” 

J. E. R. Chilton, III, Merchants Retail Credit 
Association, Dallas, Texas 

“The Professional Collector Looks Ahead” 

N. W. McGinty, Credit Service Company, Billings, 
Montana 


11:00—N.R.C.A. Business Session 
PRESIDING: David K. Blair, President, N.R.C.A. 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Report of Executive Vice President 
Report of Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
11:00—CWBC of NA Meeting 
12:30—N.R.C.A. Post Conference Board Luncheon 
2:30—N.R.C.A. Post Conference Board Meeting 


2:30—N.R.C.A. and CWBC of NA Group Sessions 
(A continuation of the six “How to” sessions 
started on Tuesday afternoon) 


THEME: “Legal Aspects Affecting Consumer Credit 
Extension and Collections” 

PresiDING: J. C. Gilliland, Fingerhut Manufactur- 
ing Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“The Uniform Commercial Code” 

Professor William Bandy, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma 

“Laws Affecting Credit Granting and Collections” 

John F. Clagett, N.R.C.A. Washington C yunsel, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Model State Legislation” 

R. M. Severa, Credit Bureau of Greater New York, 
New York, New York 

Question and Answer Period 


7:30—ICCC Annual Banquet 
Entertainment and Dancing 








Thursday, June 9 





7:30—N.R.C.A. District Officers “Dutch Treat” Break- 
fast 
THEME: “District Targets for 1960-1961” 
PRESIDING: Earle A. Nirmaier, First Vice President. 


9:30—ICCC Third General Session (N.R.C.A., ACBofA, 
CWBC of NA) 

THEME: “The Role of the Credit Card in the 
Challenging *60s” 

PRESIDING: Pren L. Moore, Credit Bureau of 
Imperial County, El Centro, California, Presi- 
dent, ACBofA 

MoperRAToR: M. J. Rossant, Financial Editor, 
Business Week, New York, New York 

PANEL: Matthew Simmons—Diners’ Club 

H. W. Dugdale—Petroleum Credit Cards 

George W. Dowdy—Retail Credit Cards 

Charles R. Spears—American Airlines 

ApprEss: “Date With Destiny” 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Pastor, Christ Church, 
New York, New York 


2:30—N.R.C.A. and CWBC of NA Legal Workshop 
Session 





N.R.C.A.—CWBC OF NA GROUP SESSIONS 

Group No. 1: Department, Apparel and Jewelry 
Stores 

THEME: “How to Increase Credit Sales Volume” 

CHAIRMAN: Henry C. Alexander, Belk Brothers 
Company, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Group No. 2: Home Furnishings, Home Improve- 
ments and Home Service Industries 

THEME: “Better Living in the Home in the °60s” 

CHAIRMAN: W. F. Streeter, Davidson-Boutell Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

CO-CHAIRMAN: Saul Stone, May-Stern & Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Group No. 3: The Financiai Industry 

THEME: “Meeting the Financial Needs of the 
American Family in the ’60s” 

CHAIRMAN: Dewey D. Godfrey, Bank of Charlotte, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

CO-CHAIRMAN: Bryce Briar, Talman Savings & 
Loan Association, Chicago, Illinois 

Group No. 4: The Health Professions 

THEME: “Better Ways to Serve Our Patients’ Credit 
Needs” 

CHAIRMAN: Stephen F. O’Connor, St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, East St. Louis, Illinois 

Co-CHAIRMEN: Frank Lauran, Hospital Service As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 

J. Bilger Bronson, Rochester Regional Hospital 
Council, Inc., Rochester, New York 

Robert Masterson, Baylor University Hospital, 
Dallas, Texas 

Group No. 5: Public Utilities 

THEME: “Making Public Utility Credit Profitable” 

CHAIRMAN: George W. Crawford, Alabama Power 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama 

Group No. 6: National Credit Card Industry 

THEME: “The Future of the Credit Card Industry 
in America” 

CHAIRMAN: H. L. Miller, The Pure Oil Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Typewriters “Talk” Too 


We have been exploring a theory at our store that the 
type of a typewriter conveys a psychological impact upon 
the reader of any message. Accordingly there are some 
“weak” types and also some “strong” types. We are prima- 
rily concerned about the effect in the case of collection let- 
ters and notices. It is our theory that the type used in ad- 
dressing the message makes the initial impression, good or 
bad. Inside, we usually use a form which also employs a 
“strong” type. 

To explore this theory, we would like to use our own 
experience as an illustration. We were using any good make 
of typewriter for addressing collection letters with little 
regard to the type. Then, one day, by accident we acquired 
an old machine with large, bold type such as this: 


This is a sample of the type 


We started using this machine which was in excellent 
condition. Immediately it began to attract attention, so we 
started to study the different types used and to try to ex- 
plain the difference in results. 

We believe that the small type “whispers” to the debtor 
and that a fancy or “thin” type may indicate weakness in 
the sender, while type such as the one used in the illustra- 
tion above indicates firmness and determination. Just as 
handwriting conveys certain factors of character it is our 
belief that type may have the same effect.—Joe Jacobs, 
Credit Supervisor, The Boston Store, Columbus, Ohio. 


Unfair Returns 


Among the many problems that plague the retailer to- 
day is the touchy problem of special orders or custom- 
made merchandise which will be returned because it has 
not lived up to her expectations. This is a serious problem 
with charge customers since they need only to return the 
item and then the unfortunate retailer finds it almost im- 
possible to secure justice. I am referring to orders which 
have been filled properly in accordance with customer's 
specifications, but alas, not in accordance with her visuali- 
zation or her illusion about the special item. Retailers gen- 
erally avoid a legal resort for justice because it is difficult 
to get a fair trial. The sympathy of judges and juries are 
generally with the customer irrespective of the merits of 
the case. Recently, to defend ourselves against a flagrant 
misrepresentation by a customer, we undertook to appear 
in court instead of settling the case before trial. Fortunately, 
justice was on our side and our just case impressed the 
jury and the unfair customer lost the case. I understand 
that it is rare for a retailer to actually appear in court in 
such a defense and I thought possibly your readers might 
find these details interesting and valuable—Norman Dine, 
Norman Dine Sleep Center, New York, New York. 
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Consumer 
Paying Habits 


REGULARLY during the years from 1929 to 1959 a 
compilation has been made of statistics revealed in the 
Credit Bureau of Lincoln’s Credit Guide, the Blue Book. 
To begin with, the 1929 Blue Book contained 37,468 names 
while the 1959 edition lists 52,160 firms and individuals. 
During the years, credit bureau members have rated an- 
nually their credit customers, using a key based on habits 
of pay. Six key ratings are employed. Four ratings indicate 
payments in 30 and 60 days and two ratings show experi- 
ences of three to six months or longer. Included in the 
prompt ratings is an “A” rating, indicating an account, 
either secured or unsecured on which payments are made 
regularly as agreed. 

The change over the years in pay habits of Lincoln con- 
sumers is indicated in the summary below. For the 30 
years since 1929 the average of satisfactory ratings listed 
is 89.5 per cent, with 10.5 of the listed ratings unsatis- 
factory. High point of the unsatisfactory ratings was in 
1933 with a total of 18.8 per cent, and the low point was 
in 1946 with 3.58 per cent of the ratings listed as three 
months or longer slow pay. Satisfactory ratings in 1929 
amounted to 85.96 per cent of the total; in 1959 the figure 
is 94.33 per cent. 

The percentage of “A” or contract ratings was small 
until 1949 but has been growing rapidly, principally be- 
cause Revolving Credit accounts, when paid as agreed, 
are rated “A.” The change in “A” ratings from .04 per cent 
in 1929 to 22.8 per cent in 1959 is indicative of the in- 
creased volume of instalment purchases. 

The average number of ratings per name has remained 
fairly constant, with 6.44 per name in 1929 and 5.5 per 
name in the 1959 edition of the Blue Book, with an average 
of 5.57 per cent through the 30-year period. 


Ratings Listed in the Credit Guide of the 
Credit Bureau of Lincoln, Nebraska, Inc. 


% Unsatis- 
factory Open 
and Instal- 
ment Ac- 

Account count 


% Satisfac- 
% Satisfac- tory Open 
% Satisfac- tory Instal- and Instal- 
tory Open ment ment 
Year Account Account 


1929 85.92 .04 85.96 14.04 
1939 86.05 1.00 87.05 12.95 
1944 91.76 6.94 92.70 7.30 
1949 87.23 7.27 94.50 5.50 
1954 78.20 15.40 93.60 6.40 
1959 71.53 22.80 94.33 5.67 


A survey indicates that the credit worthiness of the 
names listed will follow generally the rating percentages. 
In other words, about 94 per cent of the names appearing 
in the 1959 Blue Book would be considered satisfactory 
credit risks, and approximately six per cent are unsatis- 
factory—Max Meyer, President, The Credit Bureau, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 
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It's Spring 


HIS IS THE season of the year when everything 

starts to grow. After the cold storms of winter 
have passed and the warm sun begins to shine again, 
the trees start to blossom, the grass begins to grow 
and the spring flowers produce their first blooms. 
In fact, everything seems to take on a new lease on 
life and to start afresh for a new year. 

You and I, too, follow in the same pattern for this 
is the time for our annual “spring cleaning” of our 
homes and offices. This is the season we set aside 
to do a thorough job of refurbishing in preparation 
for the year to come. 

NRCA, like everything else in this world, is cel- 
ebrating the coming of spring. Yes, we’ve done some 
refurbishing and spring cleaning, but more impor- 
tant, we have followed the example of the trees 
and are putting forth new blossoms on the NRCA 
tree of services. 

First, let's take a look at the spring cleaning di- 
vision. Under the guidance of Leonard Berry, our 
Educational Director, several of our pamphlets are 
being revised for the new year. Our favorite book- 
let, “The Good Things of Life on Credit,” will have 
a new look as well as new copy in the new version 
that is about to go to press. Dr. Clyde William 
Phelps’ text and reference book, “Retail Credit 
Fundamentals” now in its third edition, is now being 
updated again in preparation for the printing of the 
Fourth Edition. Reader interest in The CREDIT 
WoRrLD has increased immeasurably during the past 
few months due to the efforts of Arthur H. Hert, 
Editor. For years this magazine has been recognized 
as the only monthly publication serving the entire 


field of consumer credit. Today, its circulation is in- 
creasing rapidly month by month. In addition, it is 
a rare thing today to find a single copy that is read 
by only one person. 

NRCA is sprouting new blossoms, too. Already 
many of us have joined the NRCA Group Life In- 
surance program and up to now over ten million 
dollars of life insurance coverage has been placed 
for its members. The National Junior Credit Exec- 
utives, Inc., an organized club program to be used 
by local associations in high schools, is past the plan- 
ning stage and will be ready for presentation to the 
membership in June. For years many of us have 
worked to develop standards of education that would 
lead to the professionalization of the Credit Sales 
Executive. This project, also, is past the planning 
stage. The National Retail Credit Institute will be 
ready to present to the membership at the 46th An- 
nual International Consumer Credit Conference, to 
be held at The Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, 
June 5-9, 1960. 

These are but a few of the evidences of spring 
to be seen at our National Headquarters. Each 
“clean-up” job, each new blossom on the sturdy 
tree of NRCA services means new value to NRCA 
membership. These new blossoms will also bear fruit 
in new members if you, as a member, do your part. 
Colonels Clarence Wolfinger and Charles Sheldon 
with their great “Project Push” are providing the 
sunshine that will allow the NRCA tree to flourish 
this spring. Don’t forget, you must do your share 
too. Get a new member for NRCA this week. Re- 
member 62,000 by °62. 


Rov JX 


PRESIDENT 


National Retail Credit Association 
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LEONARD BERRY 


ROBABLY NINE out of ten credit department letters 

come under the general classification of form letters. 
Pick up a handful at random, and a dismally clear pattern 
of trite phrases and weary clichés will appear. Except for 
the name and address on the letterhead, they might all 
come from the same place, so stereotyped and similar are 
they. The same wording appears on letters from Coast to 
Coast and all places in between. Times makes little differ- 
ence too. I know of firms using precisely the same series 
of form letters for a dozen or more years. They are re- 
ordered routinely and by number when stocks run low. 

Of course, managers of credit sales are busy people. It 
is much easier to reorder old faithful Number Thirteen 
than it is to take the time and trouble to rewrite it. Next 
time, they vow, that letter will be rewritten but not now— 
haven't time! 

And, too, new ideas are hard to come by. So, the same 
old letters are sent out; often to the same people! Custom- 
ers have been known to wait for Number Eight before 
stirring themselves one least bit about paying that bill. 
They feel safe and secure until Number Eight comes along, 
then they know the jig is up. So far as these people are con- 
cerned, and there are more of them than you like to think, 
form letters numbers one to seven are just annoying little 
things to be brushed off and forgotten. 

Another comment about form letters is that so often 
stores and firms use standard sized letter paper to carry a 
relatively short message. While the difference in cost be- 
tween standard and smaller letter paper is not significant, 
the psychological effect is. Especially in collection work, 
the customer gets a sense of wastefulness if a long letter 
is sent when the account is only slightly past due or quite 
small. 

Of course, any analysis of form letters leads to mention 
of that worst of faults, the rubber stamp signature. A 
smudgy, blurred rubber stamp signature (which is usually 
the case) tells the reader loudly and clearly that this is a 
mass-produced communication and not of any particular 
importance. I firmly believe that any letter worth writing 
is worth a personal signature. 

I admit these are pretty strong criticism of form letters, 
but except for some very few stores and firms who take 
special pains with their form letters, the comments are 
justified. Well then, what are we to do about it?, you ask. 

A good case could be made for the abolition of many 
form letters in credit and collection work and the substi- 
tution of printed or engraved cards. This is a growing prac- 
tice. A neatly printed, or attractively engraved card or 
notice has many advantages over the form letter, including 
a most favorable cost factor. Examples of such have ap- 
peared often in The Crepit Wor LD in this department. 
They are dignified and pleasing as well as inexpensive and 
easily prepared for mailing. For that special “acceptance 
of new account” occasion, the envelop may be hand ad- 
dressed to give the communication a formal note. 

In collection work, the first three reminders should be 
printed notices, stickers or statement inserts. An “imper- 
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sonal” tone is thus obtained, and the customer less likely 
to show resentment at “all this fuss just because I am a 
little late in paying.” Of course, should the account re- 
main unpaid after three notices a “personal” approach be- 
comes necessary and letters beamed specifically at the 
particular debtor. We have shown many of these in The 
CREDIT WoRLD and in our various training manuals. 

Many stores successfully use a form paragraph book. 
Specimen opening and closing paragraphs are carefully 
prepared and listed. Each paragraph carries a number. The 
dictator simply selects the pre-written appropriate begin- 
ning and ending paragraphs and provides the middle para- 
graph which must be tailored to the particular case. The 
use of such a book insures that the opening and closing 
of the letter, at least, will be well written! 

The point of all this is that a communication should 
be either “impersonal” or “personal.” The typical form 
letter tries to be personal but winds up being most im- 
personal. That is why we suggest you examine your entire 
routine. Study each situation and decide if that particular 
situation could be better handled by a printed or engraved 
card. You should be making substantial economies, and 
contributing to better customer relations at the same time. 

Just a word about those annoying small balances every 
store has sometimes running several months and hardly 
worth even a form letter. Some managers of credit sales 
write such customers and suggest that payment be deferred 
until they owe a large amount. Most people do not like 
writing checks for small amounts, and think a trip to the 
cashier to pay trifling sums unnecéssary. The customer is 
usually pleased at this unexpected evidence of considera- 
tion and nine times out of ten will immediately make more 
purchases. 


This Month's Illustrations 


»__—_—_—_—_ 


Illustration No. 1. Here is a clever credit sales pro- 
motion letter from Schradzki Company. A needle threader 
is inserted in the little envelope. Schradzki customers sure- 
ly find this letter not only appealing and friendly, but also 
enjoy receiving the useful needle threader! 

Illustration No. 2. This is sent by Stix, Baer and Fuller 
to credit customers who have had credit accounts for 25 
years. The letterhead is beautifully printed in silver. This 
is a most interesting and attractive mailing piece. A worthy 
commemoration of being a customer for 25 years. 

Illustration No. 3. Another credit sales promotion let- 
ter, this from Scott’s Apparel. These letters are shown to 
give our readers ideas. The principal thing in credit sales 
promotion is to use imagination and to “dare to be dif- 
ferent.” 

Illustration No. 4. A “light” touch in the early stages 
of collections will often bring in money easily and pain- 
lessly. The wonderful appeal of a child is the strong point 
about these collection reminders. 





Be the eye, large or small 

To thread a needle, 

‘taint no chore at all! 

eaciei Dear Mre. 
J 1 y ‘ se Account at 
We're sew grateful that you have a Charge 

Schradzki's, but notice that you haven't used it lately. . like a Master it miatie Out of sight, ovt of ain. is an 

‘ we've tried to trim and scissor our merchandising to fit your ying pply 


Tailor Scott's Apparel. 


needs And, if anything went wrong (yes, even at Schradzki's, mis- 


takes sometimes happen) it will be made right quickly without a hem or @ haw We have noted with regret that you 


have not used your Charge Account lately, but 
we have not forgotten you. And since we con- 

. sider you one of our preferred charge customers, 
ond, b u hope you'll thread you thisaway real soon we wanted to let you know that we have put a 

we —————— "Gold Star" on your credit record. 


It is never too much trouble for us to please a customer like you First, be- 


cause we feel that you can tuck up all your clothing needs when you come tc 


n ction 4 (OU... just say CHARGE IT 
We'lh be eysing for FOU i" Almost before you know it, Christmas 
Cordially, will be here. and your shopping list is 

( Poef probably longer than ever this year, Would a 
Oe eh Dleslee shopping assistant be of help? The best one 
Hazel D. Skiles we know is your Charge Account at Scott's. 
Credit Sales Manager Please come to visit us soon. We 
are eager to have you share our excitement 
about the many new items in our colorful 
Christmas merchandise. Fill your gift list 
now, before the big rush starts......and let 
your Charge Account help sake your Christeaas 
shopping a pleasant experience. 


Cordially yours, 
SCOTT'S APPAREL 
flucTnomss YA ( 

NEEDLE ie: 
THREADER wear A wt 


Henry Gruen 


























“4 Probably you forgot, but you did promise we would heer from you 
4 you'll STOP now and call or send the amount due, we'll give your 
account the GO signal again. 

AMOUNT DUE $ 
Sox, BAFA AND FULLER 


eount TOTAL BALANCE § 
@alnNT LC 18 1. MIeFO" 


Exzocvrtys Orzicze 








According to our calculations your Budget account is not quite up to 
date. Remember, » payment each month insures reguler oil deliveries 
as needed. 

Hf you've forgotten, won't you please send the smount due now. 


AMOUNT QUE y 4 & Runtcl 


2.2008 - GP 67800 
tereeeee 


{iver Anniversary 


TOTAL BALANCE 5 








A baby, like this emiling young fellow, shways seems to attract attention. 
We though? this would be 2 pleasant way of attracting attention te your 
account If you've already sect the amount due, we thank you. if not, 
will we hear from you shortly? 
AMOUNT QUE 0 E. Kunkel 
A 2.2088 - G8 62800 
eee 


TOTAL BALANCE $. a 
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Charles C. Dudley Honored 


Charles C. Dudley, executive vice president of the Char- 
lotte Merchants Association, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
was designated the Distributive Education Man of the 
year, “for his outstanding and con- 
tinuous support of Distributive Edu- 
cation in North Carolina.” This award 
was made February 26, 1960, at the 
annual meeting of the Distributive 
Education Clubs of North Carolina 
held at the O. Henry Hotel in Greens- 
boro. 

Mr. Dudley has been executive vice 
president of the Charlotte Merchants 
Association for the past 14 years. Be- 
Charles C. Dudley fore entering this field he spent 15 
years in the banking business. In the years he has directed 
the merchants’ group, Mr. Dudley has seen it quadruple 
its membership to outstrip all other such local associa- 
tions in the United States. With the growth of this mer- 
chants association, Distributive Education in North Caro- 
lina has enjoyed a similar achievement. The Charlotte 
Merchants Association has been an active sponsor of Dis- 
tributive Education since the beginning of the program. 
Through Mr. Dudley’s influence in organizing educational 
committees, the merchants have learned the objectives of 
Distributive Education and have cooperated in training 
Distributive Education students. 

In addition to coordinating the activities of business and 
the schools in training D.E. students, Mr. Dudley initiated 
the idea of offering bond awards to the two outstanding 
D.E. students from each school. As a result, other mer- 
chant associations in the state have followed his example in 
recognizing outstanding students in the field of distribu- 
tion. Not only has Mr. Dudley’s leadership been felt in the 
cooperative high school program, but also in the sponsor- 
ship of adult training. It is felt that one of the greatest 
achievements of Mr. Dudley and the Merchants Associa- 
tion has been a better understanding and closer relationship 
of the schools and business. 


This picture was taken at the annual banquet of District 12, 
NRCA, February 16, 1960, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia. Left 
to right, are: David K. Blair, President, NRCA; Harold Mac 
New, President, Philadelphia Retail Credit Managers Associa- 
tion; Dewey Kuhns, Manager, The Credit Bureau, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia; W. H. Blake, Executive Vice President, 
NRCA; and J. A. Livingston, Sunday and Evening Bulletin, 
Philadelphia. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of Que- 
bec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, May 15, 16, 
and 17, 1960. 

District Two (New Jersey and New York) will hold 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, New 
York, April 23, 24, and 25, 1960. 

District Three (Cuba, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Bristol, Virginia) 
will hold a joint annual meeting at the Sheraton-Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 24, 25, 26, and 27, 
1960. 

District Five (Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, Ontario, Canada, and Wisconsin, except Superior) 
will hold its annual meeting in conjunction with the 46th 
Annual International Consumer Credit Conference at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, June 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
1960. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Robert Driscoll Hotel, Corpus Christi, Texas, May 22, 
23, and 24, 1960. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wy- 
oming) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel Continen- 
tal, Pueblo, Colorado, May 15, 16, and 17, 1960. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the 
Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Canada, May 20, 21, 
22, 23, and 24, 1960. 





MacDill Enjoys Good Community Relations 


More than 600 members and guests attended the “Mac- 
Dill Appreciation Day,” luncheon sponsored by the Mer- 
chants Association of Greater Tampa, Tampa, Florida, 
February 26, 1960. The luncheon commemorated 20 years 
of happy association with the MacDill Air Force Base 
and the people of Tampa. Honored guests included U. S. 
congressmen, state representatives, city and county officials, 
as well as the commanding officer of MacDill and members 
of his staff. Chairman for the occasion was Jerome A. 
Waterman. Alvin Lee Magnon is President of the Mer- 
chants Association of Greater Tampa. 


Positions Wanted——— 


CrepiT SALES MANAGER. 13 years’ varied experience in 
credit, collections, office management, purchasing, sales 
and finance. Family, college, age 37. Wish to relocate in 
small town South or West. Box 4602, The CrepiT Wor Lp, 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 

WoMAN CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER. Five years’ 
furniture store experience. Prefer Midwest. Box 4601, The 
CREDIT WorLD, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Mis- 
sOUri. 





Help Wanted 


We are a quality independent Men’s Wear store near 
Chicago. Would you like to be our first Credit Manager 
of a volume now over one million? Four thousand accounts 
need watching and promoting. If you are a man with ex- 
perience to step in and build a sound credit department, 
write us giving age, experience and salary requirements. 
Box 4604, The Crepit Wor.LD, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. 
Louis 30, Missouri. 


Annual Hospital Institute 


The Third Annual Hospital Credit Institute, sponsored 
jointly by The Rochester Regional Hospital Council, The 
Rochester Hospital Service Corporation (Blue Cross) and 
The Hospital Association of New York State, will be held 
Thursday and Friday, March 12 and 13, 1960, at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, New York. 

The Institute will again feature outstanding speakers in 
the hospital and credit field, such as William A. Regan, 
Rhode Island attorney and legal advisor for the Catholic 
Hospital Association, whose experience in hospital legal 
problems is unsurpassed; and John W. Johnson, executive 
secretary, the American Collectors Association, on the 
problems of collections and their solutions. 

In addition, Wilmot R. Craig, executive vice president, 
Lincoln Rochester Trust, an experienced representative in 
the field of banking; the views of hospital credit problems 
by hospital administration, Francis J. Sullivan, assistant 
director, Genesee Hospital, Rochester, New York; a mes- 
sage of importance from Blue Cross; and a skit to portray 
the correct admission and discharge of various type pa- 
tients, will constitute the program for the two-day Institute. 

Administrators, financial officers and their assistants, 
Blue Cross personnel, and medical secretaries are urged 
to attend the Institute. Register at Rochester Regional 
Hospital Council, 154 East Avenue, Rochester 4, New 
York. 


Austin, Texas, Credit School 


Shown below is a picture taken of the Credit School held 
in Austin, Texas, conducted by Sterling S. Speake. The 
sessions were held in the auditorium of the Calcasicu 
Lumber Company with 123 in attendance. The course was 
sponsored by the Retail Credit Executives of Austin and 
the Retail Merchants Association of Austin. Those who 
attended were high in their praise of Mr. Speake and ex- 
pressed their appreciation of his instruction. 


CREDIT COURSE 


fang S. Sprokt 


Rew 


N. M. MacLeod Celebrates 90th Birthday 


N. M. MacLeod, owner-manager, Credit Bureau of 
Spokane, Spokane, Washington, celebrated his 20th birth- 
b day recently. He was born in the 
Canadian city of Quebec and after 
attending school and business college, 
he moved to Minneapolis where he 
became engaged in reporting work. 
He married Maude D. Lutes in 1902 
and then came to Spokane where he 
was employed by the Ames Mercan- 
tile Company, purchasing it in 1903. 
Stock in trade consisted of one shoe 
box and one telephone. From this be- 
N. M. MacLeod ginning grew the Credit Bureau of 
Spokane, today employing 58 girls and three men. He 
is a life member of the order of Scottish Clans; a mem- 
ber of the Quarter Century Club, NRCA; and perennial 
Secretary of the Spokane Retail Credit Association. He 
is a stout proponent of the National Association and for 
many years Spokane has been engaged in a battle with 
much larger cities in the top spot in the six largest associ- 
ations in NRCA. He is still most active in the manage- 
ment and operation of the Credit Bureau. In a letter thank- 
ing the National Office for sending him a telegram of con- 
gratulations on his birthday, he said, “I am thankful to 
say that I am in good health and that I hope to keep that 
way for sometime to come.” The National office salutes 
this remarkable man, of achievement, of kindness, of stat- 
ure, and of 90 years. 


Sterling S. Speake Credit Schools 


Credit schools will be conducted by Mr. Speake in the 
following cities during the months of April, May and 
June: 

Omaha, Nebraska 
Grand Island, Nebraska 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Ames, Iowa Kokomo, Indiana 

Fort Dodge, Iowa Muskegon, Michigan 
Grand Forks, North Dakota Traverse City, Michigan 
Fargo, North Dakota St. Joseph, Michigan 

If your city is interested in having Mr. Speake conduct 
a professional streamlined credit school in your city, please 
write the National Office for details and open dates. 


St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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The Case for Revitalizing State Authority: A pending 
bill in Congress, S. 2755, the proposed finance charges 
disclosure act introduced a few weeks ago by Senator 
Douglas (D., Ill.) affords an excellent example of proposed 
national legislation that could be much better left to the 
states, and thus strengthen, rather than weaken, the concept 
of nation-state division of powers under which we live. 

First, the states have had a long history of legislation in 
this field, as for example regulation of the small loan seg- 
ment of consumer credit. Moreover, currently, a number 
of states have recently passed retail sales acts, and other 
states are moving forward in the same area. In addition, 
movements toward improvement and uniformity of such 
retail sales regulations already are under way by such 
respected organizations as the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. These state actions 
certainly add up to a sound and effective program of and 
by the states in a field that is purely local and, therefore, 
should be left alone by the central government. 

However, even more important than these very practical 
considerations as to what has seemed to be the settled 
order of things, is the question: Does legislation such as the 
finance charges disclosure bill jib with the constitutional 
principle of separation of powers? If not then there is no 
question but that the central government should keep 
hands off. By “separation” or “division” of powers we 
refer to the federal nature of our government. It was the 
intention of the founding fathers that the federal form (a 
union of states sovereign—though indivisible) in and of 
itself should strictly limit the area in which the central 
government can act. 

This whole subject of “federalism” is brilliantly eluci- 
dated in a new book, Freedom and Federalism, by Felix 
Morley, published by Henry Regnery Company of Chicago 
(274 p., $5.00). Because of the importance of the con- 
stitutional issue in the debate on the Douglas bill, and the 
pertinency of Mr. Morley’s book thereto, the balance of 
this article is devoted to this extraordinary book, for which 
the Congressional Record for February 22, 1960 supplies 
the following most appropriate introduction by Senator 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, who said: 


“Mr. President, I take pleasure in calling the attention of 
the Senate to one of the most excellent treatises I have ever 
read on the principle of federalism, which embodies the con- 
cept of the nation-state division of powers so appropriately 
provided for by this nation’s founding fathers. The book is 
entitled Freedom and Federalism. It was written by the dis- 
tinguished author, journalist, and political philosopher, Mr. 
Felix Morley. .. . Mr. Morley’s theme is that freedom can be 
maintained in this country only so long as we have a govern- 
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ment of separated and divided powers—which I might point 
out we are rapidly losing in the current trend toward socialism 
and centralization of powers in Washington. . . . I hope that 
copies will be made available in every school and college 
library.” 

Mr. Morley shows that the founding fathers were de- 
termined to write into the Constitution a system of checks 
and balances as between the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches, on the one hand, and a separation of 
powers between the central government and the states, on 
the other. As he expresses the principle of the separation of 
powers: “The essence of the Constitution is, of course, the 
federal system which it established. Every provision of the 
organic law is based on the fundamental concept of these 
United States. They are not and cannot be merged into 
a single state as long as the Constitution stands. And so, 
for all who revere the Constitution, States’ Rights is a 
vital issue.” 

The word “no,” Mr. Morley points out, used as a direct 
restraint on government, occurs 26 times in the original 
seven Articles of the Constitution, and five times more in 
the Bill of Rights. In a humorous jab at former President 
Truman he states: “Had President Truman been living in 
1787 he could quite reasonably have called it a ‘Do-Noth- 
ing’ Constitution. But to do so would be to forget that the 
founding fathers put restraints on government so that the 
governed might be free.” 

The following could hardly be more apposite if it had 
been addressed directly to Senator Douglas’ bill: “The great 
overriding advantage of the federal system is that it oper- 
ates to avert the dangers inherent in government by remote 
control. The essence of federalism is reservation of control 
over local affairs to the localities themselves.” Of equal 
weight and relevancy, “ . reformist zeal has been of 
incalculable assistance to the concept of a dictatorial gen- 
eral will.” “The aim,” he says, “must be balance, which is 
achieved when local affairs are handled locally, and lost 
when government becomes so omnipotent as to turn the 
citizen into a mere ward of a unitary state.” 

Concluding paragraphs are both pessimistic and opti- 
mistic: “When Caesar stood on the banks of the Rubicon, 
deciding whether or not to strike down the sadly corrupted 
Roman Republic, he argued to himself that the issue was 
really already settled. ‘It is nothing, he said, ‘to be a 
republic, now a mere name without substance or character.’ 

“If that is the way we have come to feel about federalism, 
then is our Republic also, in less than two centuries of 
history, on the way out.” 

“But,” he says, “the wall-tested machinery of federalism 
is as yet by no means dismantled and, there is reason to 
think, will again be utilized more actively, if only con- 
sideration is given to its remarkable values.” Mr. Morley 
has written a timely book. These values to which he refers 
do not of course come into play automatically, but must 
be forever argued for, upheld and applied. But if they are 
brought to bear with determination there should be no 
fear that legislation of the type mentioned here will be 
passed by Congress. wir 





Bristol, Pennsylvania 


The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Managers Association of Lower Bucks County, Bristol, 
Pennsylvania, are: President, Carl W. Hodgert, Bristol 
Printing Company; Vice President, Robert Murphy, Lerner 
Shops; Secretary, Howard K. MacCorkle, Bucks County 
Credit Bureau; and Treasurer, John D. Browne, Pomeroy’s. 
Directors: William Allen, Jr.; King Finance Corporation; 
Leonard Snyder, First Federal Savings and Loan Associ- 
ation; Edward Kubichar, Union Supply Company; and 
George E. Gardner, Meenan Oil Company. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


The new officers and directors of the Fort Smith Retail 
Credit Association, Fort Smith, Arkansas, are: President, 
Raymond Allen, Citizens Bank; Vice President, Jack Stor- 
ey, Donoho and Son; Treasurer, Gene Braun, First Na- 
tional Bank; and Secretary, Hugo Seelbinder, Credit Bu- 
reau of Fort Smith. Directors: Paul Freeman, S & Q 
Clothiers; Mrs. Wendell Johnson, Northside Building and 
Supply; George Westbrook, Merchants National Bank; 
Wendell Chambers, Ross Motor Company; Babe Cialone, 
Auto Finance Company; A. C. Jaggers, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company; Edna Short, Kings Clothing Com- 
pany; Mrs. Jessie Irvin, Holt-Krock Clinic; and L. J. 
Wewers, Crawford County Hospital. 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


At the annual meeting of the Credit Granters’ Associa- 
tion of Edmonton, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, the follow- 
ing officers and directors were elected: President, W. R. 
Sperry, Canadian Bank of Commerce; First Vice Presi- 
dent, W. R. Sword, T. Eaton Ltd.; Second Vice President, 
P. Slipper, Hudson’s Bay Company; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, C. H. Williams, Credit Bureau of Edmonton, Ltd. 
Directors: H. R. Kent, Imperial Oil Ltd.; N. R. Lippe, 
Woodward Stores Ltd.; Stan Poloway, O. K. Construction 
and Supply Ltd.; Mrs. Ida Kline, Walk-Rite Ltd.; J. Von 
Schmidt, City Lumber Company; Mrs. M. Swift, Alberta 
Warner Weather-Master Co. Ltd.; Mynn McGaffin, Henry 
Singer Ltd.; Mary Greenwood, Edmonton Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club; Tomas Collins, Campbell's Furniture Ltd.; 
Adam Ribsey, Signature Finance Ltd.; and Ronald Burkin, 
Healey Motors Ltd. 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, the following officers and directors 
were elected: President, Donald Riegert, First National 
Bank in Oshkosh; Vice President, Douglas Frakes, Rock 
Finance Company; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Peter 
Moore, Credit Information Bureau. Directors: Sam Alex- 
ander, First National Bank in Oshkosh; Mrs. Guy Burr, 
Jr., New American Bank; Henry Henneman, Guernsey 
Dairy Company; William Pfeil, Wisconsin Public Service 
Corporation; Mrs. Jack Schuenke, W. T. Grant Company; 
and Mrs. Harold Wilson, Johnson Hills. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


The Retail Credit Association of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has elected the following officers and directors 
for 1960: President, O. Lee Smith, Hutzler Brothers Com- 
pany; Vice President, Harold E. Benson, Howard Street 
Jewelers; H. Kelso Dodd, Hochschild, Kohn & Company; 
and Secretary, Charles F. Roycroft, Credit Bureau of 
Baltimore. Directors: Gerald F. Bertling, Hochschild, 
Kohn & Company; Robert L. Bruchey, The Hecht Com- 
pany; Lester L. Seelig, Credit Bureau of Baltimore; Paul 
A. Twamley, Baltimore Gas & Electric Company; Theo- 
dore E. Marr, Stewart & Company; E. Richard Coleman, 
Credit Bureau of Baltimore; Wilmur A. Debus, Baltimore 
Gas & Electric Company; Victor Rosenthal, N.A.C. Charge 
Plan; and Harry S. Levitz, Rosenthal’s. 


Des Moines, lowa 


The Retail Credit Association of Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has elected its first woman to serve as Presi- 
dent of the Association in the past 15 years. The new offi- 
cers and directors are: President, Mrs. Jeanette Midgorden, 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune Company; Vice 
President, Douglas Lovett, Chase Investment Company; 
Treasurer, B. R. Freimuth, Frankels; and Secretary, John 
H. Robb, Credit Bureau of Des Moines. Directors: F. M. 
McCormick, Loan Service Company; Mrs. Carrie Neff, 
Stearns; Hugh VanHosen, Bankers Trust Company; Wil- 
liam T. Mumma, Sears, Roebuck and Co.; Joan Haegen, 
Furniture Exchange; Marvin Johnson, Hamilton’s Funeral 
Home. 


Ellensburg, Washington 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Ellensburg, Ellensburg, Washington, the following offi- 
cers and directors were elected: President, Irving Dellinger, 
Bestway Building; Vice President, Richard Carlson, Na- 
tional Bank of Washington; Treasurer, Helen Magers, 
Kelleher Motor Company; and Secretary, John Killian, 
Ellensburg Credit Bureau. Directors: James Byers, Benefi- 
cial Finance; Patrick Dorsey, Ellensburg General Hos- 
pital; William VanHoose, National Bank of Commerce; 
James Summers, Tum-a-Lum Lumber; Duane Erickson, 
Capital Finance; Ernest Johnson, Washington Co-op. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit As- 
sociation of Charlotte, Charlotte, North Carolina are: Pres- 
ident, William M. Lee, Pritchard Paint & Glass Company; 
First Vice President, T. A. Baugh, Jr., Credit Bureau of 
Charlotte; Second Vice President, George Murr, First Un- 
ion National Bank; Third Vice President, C. W. York First 
Union National Bank; Secretary, Jewell Brown, Dr. David 
G. Welton; and Treasurer, Mrs. Ada Haynes, Southern 
Electric Service Company. Directors: Mrs. Polly Gallant, 
Harris-Hart; Harry D. Snooks, Snooks, Inc.; J. G. Carter, 
Seaboard Finance; R. E. Suther, Andrews Music Company; 
Hazel Kirkpatrick, Charlotte Eye, Ear & Throat Hospital; 
and Charles Dudley, Charlotte Merchants Association. 
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National Retail Credit Week 


Final Announcement 


HIS IS OUR last opportunity to urge upon all our mem- 

bers the responsibility they have to take an active and 
interested part in National Retail Credit Week, April 24 
to 30, 1960. This is our week. This is when we tell the 
credit customer that he is important to us and important 
not only to us, but to the entire economy and essential to 
our continued prosperity. 





Butte, Montana ordered a KIT for 


National Retail Credit Week 





During National Retail Credit Week local retail credit 
executives and representatives of the credit bureau should 
seek every opportunity of appearing before service clubs, 
civic groups and other organizations, to tell them of the 
vital role credit plays in our economy and to answer any 
questions that might be asked. 

Speakers should also appear during the week before 
senior classes in local high schools, to explain how con- 
sumer credit works, how to obtain credit, and how to 
build a good credit record. Each student should be given a 
copy of NRCA’s little booklet, “The Good Things of Life 
on Credit.” Representative groups of students should be 
invited to visit the local retail credit bureau and local stores 
and firms, to obtain first hand knowledge of the way credit 
information is obtained and disseminated, and then report 
back to their fellow students. 





Jackson, Mississippi ordered a KIT for 
National Retail Credit Week 





The purpose of National Retail Credit Week is three- 
fold: 1. To encourage the broadest use of consumer credit 
consistent with sound business principles. 2. To educate 
the public in the proper use of consumer credit as a relation 
of mutual trust. 3. To encourage the prompt payment of all 
obligations. 

For maximum effectiveness we urge the fullest coopera- 
tion between local retail credit associations, credit women’s 
breakfast clubs, retail credit bureaus, merchant associa- 
tions and other related groups. Here is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for all local members of our three great national as- 
sociations, ACBofA, CWBCofNA and NRCA to devote 
their time and effort in an enterprise of surpassing value 
and significance to the community. 


Sunday, April 24, 1960 will be Meet Your Obligations 
Sunday. Enlist the cooperation of religious leaders in the 
community to devoting part, at least, of their sermons on 
that day, to the character and moral aspects of fulfilling 
credit obligations as agreed. You will find ready coopera- 
tion when the objectives are explained. 

The full cooperation of local newspaper editors, radio 
and television station managers should be enlisted. Give 
them information about consumer credit, how the credit 
bureau operates, what people should do who find them- 
selves unable, for one reason or another, to pay their bills, 
and all other aspects of the human side of consumer credit. 

Even at this late date perhaps it will be possible to select 
a typical American family in the community, one known 
to be users of credit to enrich their lives, and of course, 
with a record of prompt payment of obligations, and invite 
the family to be honored at a meeting of the local retail 
credit association. In this way, the power of credit to bring 
more of the good things of life to more people can be dra- 





Goldsboro, North Carolina ordered a KIT for 
National Retail Credit Week 





matically shown. The selected family could be designated 
as “The Credit Family of 1960.” 

Many communities, and all NRCA district offices, have 
prints of our credit educational film, “The Good Things 
of Life—on Credit.” This 16 mm., 25 minute, black and 
white motion picture is a powerful medium of publicity. 
It tells the story of credit with human interest and dramatic 
impact. It has been widely shown and has been most favor- 
ably received by audiences. We urge maximum use of the 
film during National Retail Credit Week especially. 

The National Retail Credit Association, recognizing the 
tremendous importance and immense impact of National 
Retail Credit Week, enlisted the aid of professional public 
relations counsel in the preparation of a KIT designed to 
provide the tools for local communities to successfully pro- 
mote the Week. This KIT is described on the opposite page. 
There is a convenient order blank provided. However, as 
time is now of the essence, you are urged to phone or write 
your National Office for your KIT and it will be sent to 
you Air-Mail, Special Delivery. 

On each individual member there rests the obligation to 
help make the 1960 observance of OUR WEEK a brilliant 
success. PLEASE ACT IMMEDIATELY. There is still 
time . . . but not much! 


Fill Out This Coupon 


» 


And Mail It Today 
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Build More Credit Business! 


Promote Prompt Payment of Bills! 


with this Special Advertising and Publicity Kit 
... created for your use during 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT WEEK! 


It pays you to promote more and better 
charge account customers during 
National Retail Credit week... 

April 24 to 30. 

We'll supply you with the tools, 
including ad mats; radio spot announce- 
ments; suggested talks on the importance 
of consumer credit; official proclamation; 
newspaper editorials and publicity 
articles for your local newspaper, and 
a colorful poster for store and window 
display. 

All this material lets your prospective 
trade know you want their credit 
business ... and it reminds present 
customers to keep up with their 
payments. So join with retailers 
everywhere in promoting... 


National Retail Credit Week 


April 24th to 30th 





POSTPAID 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri 


Please send me copies of your Retail Credit Week Kit. 





NAME_ ADDRESS. 








CITY. ZONE____. STATE. 








CHECK ENCLOSED MAIL ME BILL 
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STATE LEGISLATION 
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New Hampshire: The New Hampshire Consumer Fi- 
nance Association offered its assistance in preparing a 
“workable code” to govern the operations of small loan 
companies in the state in a hearing conducted by the 
Banking Loans Study Committee. Robert J. Hill, executive 
vice president, New Hampshire Savings Bank of Concord, 
also appeared before the Committee. He stated that bank- 
ing institutions should be allowed to offer “a broader scope 
of services.” Hill noted that mutual savings banks in his 
state have been operating under the same general laws for 
the past 100 years and asserted that it was time for a gen- 
eral revision. 

New York: A charge that low-income families in New 
York City are being stampeded into inflated instalment 
buying has led a group of settlement houses to begin a 
study of the situation. A $30,000 grant has been received. 
William Kirk, director of the Union Settlement Associa- 
tion, is chairman of the study and action group. Also par- 
ticipating are the United Neighborhood Houses, the Henry 
Street Settlement, and the James Weldon Johnson Com- 
munity Center. Kirk said the “action” part of the program 
might include the founding of consumer clinics, credit 
unions, and recommending legislation. Financing the study 
are the Fred L. Lavenburg Foundation, the Consumer 
Union, and the Flagg Fund. The first part of the study will 
be made by Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied 
Social Research in four housing projects in Manhattan. 

North Carolina: The North Carolina legislature will no 
doubt make changes in the present state law governing 
small loan companies, according to State Attorney General 
Malcolm Seawell. New provisions will provide a conven- 
ience and advantage clause; $25,000 liquid asset require- 
ment to enter business; health and accident insurance; 
present multiplicity of fees to be reduced to one flat rate, 
on a sliding scale of charge, reducing as the loans become 
larger. 

Alabama: State Insurance Superintendent Edmon L. 
Rinehart rescinded an order banning the sale of accident 
and health insurance in Alabama in connection with pur- 
chases and loans not covered by the state small loan law. 
A new regulation issued by the State Insurance Department 
now holds such coverage to be permissible with two restric- 
tions: (1) Insurance companies must file rates every March 
1, and (2) their loss ratio, or benefits paid, must equal 50 
per cent of premiums. The Superintendent subsequently 
also rescinded another regulation, through which he had 
sought to set rate ceilings for credit life insurance sold in 
connection with loans and credit other than those covered 
by the state small loan law. Rinehart rescinded the credit 
life insurance order following a hearing at which represent- 
atives of banks and insurance firms questioned his legal 
power to issue such a regulation. 

Kentucky: A bill to raise the legal interest rate limit 
from six to six and three fourth per cent on home construc- 
tion and certain business loans was introduced in the Ken- 
tucky legislature by Senator Strother Melton. The proposed 
new limit would apply to loans for manufacturing, indus- 
trial or commercial real estate improvements or construc- 
tion, and for residential real estate or home construction. 

Maryland: The Maryland House of Delegates rejected 
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two bills which were backed by major lending companies in 
the state. One measure would have liberalized the state 
small loan act by raising the ceiling from $300 to $800. 
The other would have increased the lending limit for se- 
cured loans under the Maryland Industrial Finance Act 
from $1,500 to $2,500. 

Mississippi: State Controller of Banks R. D. Morrow an- 
nounced that the examination of the 319 small loan brokers 
and lenders licensed by Mississippi show that the finance 
organizations are operating efficiently. A large number of 
the major companies have moved into the state and the 
old-time “loan shark” operator has completely disappeared. 

New York: In an action marking a victory for two 
credit life insurance companies, a memorandum opinion 
issued by a New York State Supreme Court justice directed 
attorneys for the companies to draw up an order declaring 
that the state insurance superintendent lacks authority to 
limit credit insurance to risks of certain size or fix maxi- 
mum rates. 

Rhode Island: A bill which would give loan companies 
a two per cent increase in their interest rates on loans and 
mortgages was introduced in the Rhode Island legislature 
by Senator Frank Sgamboto. The maximum rate is six per 
cent on loans and eight per cent of real estate mortgages. 
This bill would not apply to firms licensed under the Small 
Loan Act. The proposed legislation would make a number 
of other changes in the laws regulating loan and invest- 
ment companies, including one that would increase the 
amount that can be loaned to any one individual or firm. 

Texas: A temporary injunction forbidding six Houston 
and Dallas firms from charging interest rates in excess of 
10 per cent was upheld by the First Court of Civil Appeals 
in Houston. A date for the trial of the usury charge filed 
against the firms has not been set at this time. 

New York: A new banking bill with provisions cover- 
ing bank holding companies, mergers and branch banking 
powers, was filed in the legislature. Senator John H. Cooke, 
who introduced the bill in the upper house, said that it 
represented the collective views of the leaders of the legis- 
lature and Superintendent G. Russell Clark of the State 
Banking Department. To a large extent the bill is a com- 
pilation of the provisions of several measures that were 
introduced earlier. The section with respect to holding 
companies is similar to a provision in a bill filed by Senator 
George H. Pierce. This provides for statewide bank holding 
companies subject only to the approval of three-fifths of 
the State Banking Board when and if such holding com- 
pany is formed across existing banking district lines. New 
York City commercial banks would be permitted branching 
privileges in both Westchester and Nassau Counties, instead 
of just in Nassau as was provided for in earlier bills. 
Branching by commercial banks of Westchester and Nassau 
into New York City also would be permitted. 

New Jersey: A bill aimed at preventing consumer 
frauds was prepared for introduction in the 1960 New 
Jersey legislature by State Criminal Investigation Director 
Charles S. Joelson. The bill would create a state division 
against consumer frauds in the Attorney General's depart- 
ment. It would also give the Attorney General the power 





to dissolve New Jersey corporations which defrauded the 
public. 

Rhode Island: A resolution sponsored by Representative 
Chester E. Pierce would create a seven-member commis- 
sion to study and recommend revisions in the state’s contro- 
versial Sunday sales laws. The governor would appoint five 
from the general public, one representing labor and one 
representing retail business. The commission will report 
April 1, 1960, to the legislature. 

New Jersey: New Jersey's Supreme Court reserved de- 
cision on a request by Elmer J. Bennett, a special state 
attorney, to reverse lower court decisions against his efforts 
to collect more than $7 million for unclaimed green trading 
stamps for the state. Bennett filed suit against Sperry & 
Hutchinson Company. Under New Jersey law, property 
unclaimed for five years can be taken into state custody 
and once it is unclaimed for 14 years it can be made state 
property. 

Michigan: Bishop Marshall B. Reed, president, Michi- 
gan Council of Churches, pledged a strong support effort 
by its members and allied groups to support business estab- 
lishments remaining closed on Sunday and to seek to per- 
suade those now operating on Sunday to close. “In the past 
few weeks an increasing number of supermarkets,” says the 
Bishop, “have started operating on Sundays. Now variety, 
department and furniture stores, as well as other retail 
establishments, also threaten to operate on Sunday in 
larger numbers.” 

New Jersey: In his annual message to the New Jersey 
legislature, Governor Meyner called for tighter controls 
over instalment sales. He also urged a crackdown on con- 
sumer frauds. 

A New Jersey Citizens Committee reasserted its support 
of the controversial state Sunday sales law. Voters in 12 of 
New Jersey’s 21 counties in November, 1959 adopted the 
law, prohibiting the sale of furniture, appliances, building 
materials and home furnishings on Sunday. State Chairman 
Harry F. Salomon says his organization plans to “continue 
its fight until every county has a Sunday closing law in 
effect.” 

Wyoming: In a brief filed in the Wyoming Supreme 
Court, four trading stamp companies charged that a state 
law enacted by the 1959 Wyoming legislature prohibiting 
trading stamps, violates due process of provisions of the 
State and U. S. Constitution and is discriminating. The law 
was declared unconstitutional in 1959 by District Judge 
Allen A. Pearson. His decision has been appealed by State 
Attorney General Norman B. Gray. Chief Justice Fred 
Blume has indicated that the Supreme Court will combine 
the stamp firms’ suit against the state law and two other 
lawsuits concerning trading stamps, for a ruling. He indi- 
cated that this may not be forthcoming for sometime. 

Virginia: Virginia’s Supreme Court of Appeals agreed 
to review the validity of the state’s fair trade act enacted 
in 1958. The law permits a manufacturer to set the mini- 
mum retail price of his product. Action was brought by 
Standard Drug Co., Inc. 

Michigan: Governor Williams called for the enactment 
of legislation to provide consumer protection against “un- 
scrupulous practices of some salesmen, excessive interest 
charges, false advertising claims, misleading pricing prac- 
tices, and other activities of others who victimize or injure 
consumers.” He recommended statutory authorization for 
a consumer protection representative to be attached to the 
executive office, as has been established in New York and 
California. 

Indiana: A study committee of the Indiana legislature, 
chairmanned by Senator C. Wendell Martin, declined to 
support a Sunday closing law in the 1961 session. He said 
the committee regarded the proposed legislation as a meas- 
ure which would disregard the rights of minorities, includ- 


ing those who do not accord Sunday the same significance 
as their neighbors. 

Michigan: A bill to apply the state sales tax to transfers 
of merchandise resulting from the redemption of trading 
stamps was introduced by Representative Alexander Petri. 
“The goods received by the consumer in return for trading 
stamps,” said Petri, “are not free goods. Every so-called 
gift is paid for.” The sales tax would be collected not at the 
time of redemption of stamps, but on bulk purchases of 
stamps by the retailer from the trading stamp company. 

Iowa: Pending in Burlington District Court is a decision 
on the tax status of trading stamps. Judge E. O. Newell 
must decide whether S & H Green Stamps, offered by re- 
tailers in the state, constitute a discount and therefore are 
not subject to the two per cent lowa’s sales tax. Stores told 
Judge Newell that the stamps constitute a discount to their 
customers and are not a part of their taxable gross receipts. 
They contended that if they sold a customer $20.00 in 
merchandise and issued 20 cents worth of green stamps, 
only $19.80 was subject to sales tax. Assistant State Attor- 
ney General Gary Gill asserted that under lowa law, what- 
ever cash the stores took in was subject to the sales tax. 
He says trading stamps are not a discount, but a bonus 
to induce customer buying. 

New York: Bills to strengthen state laws against false 
advertising and to prevent television repair frauds were 
introduced in the legislature with the backing of Governor 
Rockefeller. One bill gives the state attorney general power 
to issue injunctions to halt false advertising, false labeling 
and other deceptions in merchandising. Injunctions could 
be directed against advertisers and not against publishers 
or broadcasting agencies. This proposal also would extend 
to wholesalers and manufacturers the present advertising 
laws applicable to retailers in the state. 

Kentucky: A fair trade bill to permit manufacturers 
to establish minimum resale prices for their trade-marked 
products was passed by the House and sent to the Senate. 
Representative Harry M. Caudill said the bill was sought 
by small retailers and was designed to keep them in busi- 
ness. 

Pennsylvania: A State Business Service Bureau in the 
Pennsylvania State Commerce Department has been estab- 
lished to provide technical information to small business 
firms. Named to head the bureau was George C. Winter- 
ling. The bureau will help smaller firms keep abreast of 
technology, distribution, marketing, and new products, to 
better meet competition of larger companies. 

Washington: Attorney General John O'Connell has de- 
clared war on what he called “unfair trade practices, con- 
sumer frauds and false and misleading advertising.” As a 
first step in the program, O'Connell and State Agriculture 
Secretary Joe Dwyer sponsored a conference of some 35 
individuals and organizations. 

New Jersey: A question of whether the Eli Lilly Drug 
Company, Indianapolis, can enforce fair trade prices in 
New Jersey was referred to the State Supreme Court. Dep- 
uty State Attorney General Murry Brochin said the request 
should be denied, since Eli Lilly has not registered as a 
New Jersey corporation and thus has not paid any taxes, 
although it would be taxable. A ruling handed down by the 
New Jersey Supreme Court held that Lilly cannot enforce 
fair trade agreements if it does not register in the state. 
By a 6-1 vote, the high court adopted a lower court ruling 
denying the injunction sought by the drug firm. 

South Carolina: The State Board of Bank Control and 
the State Attorney General's office have recommended to 
the state legislature that an investigation into consumer 
financing in the state be made by a nine-member commit- 
tee. Committee would be made up of three state senators, 
three members of the House, and three members appointed 
by the governor. 
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Consumer Credit Outlook 





ONSUMER INSTALMENT 
CREDIT increased $393 million 
in January 1960, after allowance for 
seasonal influences, as automobile 
sales recovered from December 1959, 
lows. The January expansion was 
about $100 million more than in De- 
cember but $50 million less than the 
average for the first eleven months of 
1959. Extensions of instalment credit 
rose to $4,217 million, about equal to 
the October peak, and repayments 
reached a new peak of $3,824 million. 
Automobile credit, which had 
shown little change in December, in- 
creased $149 million in January after 
allowance for seasonal influences. The 
expansion compares with an average 
increase of $206 million for the period 
January-November 1959. Other con- 
sumer goods paper showed the larg- 
est increase since August, while per- 
sonal loans increased somewhat less 
than in other recent months. 

Noninstalment credit outstanding 
rose $70 million, about the same as in 
December, as charge accounts and 
single-payment loans increased. To- 
tal consumer credit increased $463 
million. 

Department store sales declined 
one per cent in January after seasonal 
adjustment. The index for the month 
is estimated at 146 per cent of the 
1947-49 average compared with 148 
in December and 138 in January a 
year ago. Total sales for the year 1959 
were seven per cent above the 1958 
level. 

Consumer loans outstanding, made 
under effective State Small Loan 
Laws, stood at $3.1 billion at January 
30, 1960. The volume of loans made 
during January amounted to $326 


million. Total outstandings held by 
Consumer Finance Companies at 
January 30, 1960 were $3.8 billion... 
an increase of $13 million over the 
previous month. Volume extended 
was $402 million in January . . . up 
$11 million. 

Retail Outlets accounted for $5.4 
billion in instalment outstandings at 
January 30. Department stores held 
$2.1 billion, Furniture stores $1.1 
billion, Household Appliance stores 
$289 million, Automobile Dealers 
$587 million, and other retail outlets 
$1.3 billion. 

The Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion of ABA reports that the 1959 
commercial bank instalment credit 
year closed with outstandings close to 
$15 billion. Collections appeared more 
difficult during some periods of the 
year, with the result that year-end de- 
linquency percentages were among the 
highest since July. Bank officials are 
of the opinion that the next few 
months will continue to show further 
increases and recommend as a pre- 
caution that more emphasis be placed 
on collection efforts. The current Fed- 
eral Reserve Board money restraint 
policy apparently has not been reflect- 
ed in the instalment credit volume to 
date. Some sales resistance has been 
noted in automobile and other dura- 
ble goods. I.C.C. suggests that volume 
increases for the next several months 
appear questionable. 

The growth in consumer credit 
has slowed down, in comparison to 
other fields, according to Dr. Paul 
Smith, Family Finance Professor at 
the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, speaking at the 17th 
Northeastern Mid-Atlantic Consumer 


Credit and Collection Conference at 
the Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia on 
Monday, February 15. Dr. Smith stat- 
ed, however, that the passing of the 
50 billion dollar mark in consumer 
debt outstanding shows that the in- 
dustry has come of age. He cited a 
great growth in the types of plans and 
in the number of users of these plans, 
with banks entering new fields includ- 
ing the charge account and revolving 
check-credit plans. 

Early figures show that seven 
states experienced more than 30 per 
cent increase in population between 
1950 and 1959. Nevada and Florida, 
each gaining 70 per cent, headed this 
group. All states except three had pop- 
ulation growths. 

The teen-age market will be a 
potent business influence during the 
1960’s due to the fact that nearly 
4,000,000 postwar babies born in 1946 
reached the age of 14 in 1960 and 
influence the buying of “adult” items. 
The number of teen-agers will stay at 
over four million a year until 1968, 
when this figure will climb to 4.5 
million. 

The trend of both marriages and 
births leveled off in the second half 
of 1959. For 1959 as a whole, mar- 
riages amounted to slightly less than 
1.5 million . . . about 50,000 more 
than the postwar low in 1958. The 
relatively low rate of marriages last 
year was accompanied by a compara- 
tively high divorce rate. The National 
Office of Vital Statistics notes that the 
first 11 months of 1959 the divorce 
rate was seven per cent higher than 
1957 and 1958. 

The Buy American compaign is 
continuing to gain. The government 


Changes in Department Store Sales and Accounts Receivable Short- and Intermediate-Term Consumer Credit Outstanding 





(Estimates, in millions of dollars) 
Percentage change from: 





Item . 
December 31, 1959 Change during: 


January 


— Year ended 
Jan. 31,1960 


; Jan. 31, 
Type of Credit "1960 


Sales during month: sey 
as + 
Charge | + fon. 


Instalment |Unadj.| Adj. 


Accounts receivable, end of month: sa 


harge Instalment credit, total 
Instalment 


| 39,358 | -124 
16,568 | 


paper | 10,129 
Repair and modernization | 
loans 2,691 
Personal loans | 9,970 
Noninstalment credit, total’ | 11,998 


4,092 
4,816 
53 


| -690 | 





Automobile paper 
P P bes a " Other consumer goods 
Collection Ratios and Percentage Distribution of Sales 





Dec. | Nov. Dec. 
1959 | 1959 | 1958 


Item 


Single-payment loans 
Charge accounts' 
Service credit 

Total consumer credit* 


Collection ratios:' Charge accounts | 

Instalment accounts! 
Percentage distribution of sales: } 
Casi | | 





Charge 
Instalment 

















1Includes amounts outstanding on service station and miscel- 
laneous credit-card accounts and home-heating oil accounts, which 
totaled $414 million on January 31, 1960. 


1 Collections during month as a percentage of accounts receivable 
at beginning of month. 
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is being pressed from all sides to build 
prestige for the “Made in America” 
label. Defense industries, particularly 
electronics, are attacking the problem 
as weakening our own defense posi- 
tion. Bills have been introduced in 
both the Senate and House. 

Most retail credit frauds are in- 
side jobs. “Last year was the worst 
for fraudulent credit purchases engi- 
neered by store personnel and ingeni- 
ous outside operators,” reports James 
M. Malloy, Credit Manager, Abraham 
& Straus, Brooklyn. 

Direct mail advertising was the 
only major advertising medium to de- 
cline in dollar volume in 1959. The 
industry blames higher postal rates 
for its first year-to-year drop in 13 
years. Increased costs have spurred 
cooperative mailings. In one huge co- 
op mailing, 14 companies combined 
promotions to 16 million families. 

The field of greatest job oppor- 
tunities in the Sixties is indicated in 
a new Labor Department “Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook.” The hand- 
book lists 600 fields, costs $4.25 from 
the Government Printing Office. 

One major piece of legislation 
which will affect all retail establish- 
ments is the proposed amendment 
to the Federal Wage and Hour Law. 
The Kennedy-Roosevelt Bills (S. 1046 
and H.R. 4488) would (1) Raise the 
minimum wage from $1.00 to $1.25 
per hour, and (2) broaden the cover- 
age to include 7.5 million employees 
of retail and service enterprises, small 
newspapers, sawmills, packing firms, 
and others. 

Dean Ashby says that “Retail credit 
management needs persons who are 
experts in today’s methods. Just as 
advertising, distributing, merchandis- 
ing and selling have changed, credit 
management has and continues to 
change. It has become a specialized 
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field, with each step based on customer 
psychology. 

“Decisions, during the years ahead, 
call for clear vision, courageous ac- 
tion, and a firm grip on the controls 
of credit management. The hands at 
the credit management controls hold a 
high responsibility for the success of 
any business. The strength of the 
credit executive is his file of facts 
and his personal understanding of 
human nature. He serves best when 
he knows most about his customers. 
Never in the history of modern re- 
tailing has the oneness of credit and 
sales been so emphasized. There are 
many thousands of dollars of poten- 
tial sales volume in the credit depart- 
ment’s files and twice as much in the 
alert imagination of the credit execu- 
tive who knows his accounts.” 

“Business organizations should 
keep themselves in a liquid condi- 
tion lest deflation strike in another 
year or so,” said Edwin B. Moran, 
executive vice president, National As- 
sociation of Credit Management. He 
warned that while 1960 might prove 
to be a year of new high levels of 
production, consumer spending, earn- 
ings and dividends, still a period of 
deflation was inevitable. 

Procter and Gamble recently re- 
ported that 70 per cent of its volume 
is now accounted for by new prod- 
ucts developed since World War II. 
This is an impressive figure when 
compared with government statistics, 
which show that nine out of ten new 
products fail. 

The Women’s Department of The 
Public Relations Board, 75 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, recently in- 
vited three experts to talk with a 
group of editors about the “new con- 
sumer.” Participating were Richard 
E. Burow, merchandise manager of 
Kroehler Manufacturing Company 
(furniture); Kenneth N. Hansen, pres- 


ident, Service Master (home care), 
and Dr. Burleigh B. Gardner, execu- 
tive director, Social Research, Inc., 
(motivation research). Here is their 
consensus. . . . 

Who is the new consumer? Her 
heritage born when depression 
was on the wane; little affected by 
World War II, eyes widened by TV; 
and fortunes of the fabulous fifties 
in her veins. More than 15 million 
strong, she'll be buying, building and 
babying for the first time . . . and do- 
ing it with new ideas, new expecta- 
tions. 

What does she want from those 
who serve her? The new consumer 
will live in her own home in suburbia. 
Her desire is “togetherness” but not 
all the time, so she eventually will 
want bigger and bigger rooms and 
more of them. Her economic fears 
are few. Her approach to the things 
she wants: Buy now .. . pay later. 
Because of her better education, she 
will control her debt level, but she 
will not be afraid to go into debt to 
a reasonable extent. 

Her material desires are for more 
of everything, as soon as she can get 
it. She and her husband are predom- 
inantly self-indulgent and also, per- 
haps, a mite selfish. But their desires 
in terms of material goods, and their 
purchases, will be rationalized by rea- 
sons each considers good and proper. 

Her attitude toward change: She 
likes it. She’s anxious to try new prod- 
ucts and new ways of doing things. 
She has more ideas about the way she 
wants things to be . . . is less fearful 
of expressing herself than is her moth- 
er. 

Her interest in new products: 
Capricious and somewhat paradoxical 
in use. She will buy wash-and-wear 
clothing . . . but send it to the clean- 
ers. 

Her taste is well-molded by tele- 
vision and the “shelter” magazines 
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and, in this controversial area, her 
taste may be said to be “better.” She 
will demand, and get from the mass in her ability to recognize a good 
market, better design at moderate value. She will want more help at 
prices. the retail sales level in areas of 
Her attitude toward her home: color coordination and style selec- 
She wants it to be clean but not tion, as well as more complete prod- 
troublesome. She wants to be served uct information. 
(the farther west she lives, the more With a predominantly middle- 
she wants service) but even in serv- class society, the values and pres- 
ice, she will want good reasons why sures are also middle class. There 
she can’t “do it herself.” She doesn’t will be less and less opportunity for 
really want to . . . but she must be the manufacturer to try out ideas with 
told why a professional can do it bet- the upper or upper-middle class, and 
ter. She is ready to spend for profes- then to manufacture for the volume 
sional services and doesn’t feel guilty market. 
of being a lazy homemaker because Products will have to catch on with 
she doesn’t spend all her time in the majority immediately. To avoid 
housekeeping. failure, there must of necessity be 
Her desires in terms of furniture: more extensive and depth pretest- 
It must be useful . . . not just purely ing in the majority market. 
“stripped down” functional or stylish. A key desire of the middle clas- 
And she will be given products that ses: To be white-collar, to be profes- 
really show thought on the part of the sional. Nobody wants to be on his 
designers as to how the new consumer knees; nobody wants to “clean the 
will live. (She sometimes likes to johns.” Everybody wants status, wants 
watch television while she’s dining, respect, wants to be better. 
so small folding tables will emerge Witness in the coming years: A 
from coffee tables; she likes to read in growing professionalism of many 
bed, so beds will have adjustable head- “menial” tasks, under the double pres- 
boards. ) sure of the need for prestige, and the 


As a shopper, the new consumer 


increasing complexity of the home 
will quality conscious and more astute 


and its conveniences. 

Witness: More creative designing 
specifically and consciously for the 
widening middle majority rather 
than dependence upon the trends 
filtering down from the upper social 
classes or from Europe. 

Materialism, commented Dr. 
Gardner, is not a moral issue. It is 
neither right nor wrong. It can be not- 
ed that even the modern liberal who so 
loudly cries out against materialism 
is himself an indulgent consumer. Wit- 
ness the fashion of high fidelity, the 
consumption of “great books,” the 
homes that boast original art for the 
first time. 

“The United States,” continued 
Gardner, “is today like an appealing 
gingerbread house, filled with candies 
and sweets of the most delightful vari- 
ety. Economically, to keep building a 
bigger and better house, we must peri- 
odically consume it. As we tend to re- 
assess our Puritan heritage, it seems 
foolish NOT to eat the sweets, nor to 
do what we want to do. We tend to 
condemn the man who is rich and 
parsimonious, as well as the one who 
is rich and immoderate.” 


Consumer Instalment Credit, by Holder and Type of Credit Consumer Instalment Credit Extended and Repaid, and 


Changes in Credit Outstanding 


(In millions of dollars) 


(Estimated amounts outstanding, in millions of dollars) 








Increase or decrease Repair | 


uring: | Other and 
Type of credit and a - Total | Auto- | consumer |modern-| Personal 
institution 960 Jan. | Jan. | Year ended | mobile | goods | ization | loans 
1960 | 1959 |Jan. 31, 1960 | 


aii ; Without seasonal 
Total 39,358 adjustment 


Commercial banks 15,066 Credit extended 

Sales financé companies 10,168 - 1960—Jan. 

Credit unions' | 3,225 + 1959—Dec 

Consumer finance com- | 
panies’ 3,777 

Other financial institutions | 

Retail outlets? 


| 
| 
} 


Jan. 

Credit repaid 
1960—Jan. 
1959—Dec. 


Jan. 
Automobile paper ~ a + +2.294 soe ~~ he 
Commercial banks 315 ' | + +1, Credit extended | 
Sales finance companies 1960—Jan. 
Other financial institutions 1959—Dec. 
Automobile dealers 


Jan. | 
Credit repaid | 
1960—Jan. | 

1959—Dec. } 1. | 066 ¢ 
Jan. | 3,460 | 1,259 980 140 1,081 
Changes in outstanding credit, seasonally 

adjusted’ 

1960—Jan +393 +149 | +119 | +24 | +4101 
1959—Dec. +270 + 16 + 80 +29 +145 


4th qtr. 
| 4151 + 74 28 139 
| +214 +121 33 


Other consumer goods paper | 10,129 


Commercial banks | 
Sales finance companies 
Other financial institutions 
Department stores* 
Furniture stores | 
Household appliance stores 
Other retail outlets 
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Repair and modernization 
loans‘ 


Commercial banks 

Sales finance companies | 

Other financial institutions | 
| 


+222 +139 34 + 79 


; + 96 +22 + 76 
1958—4th qtr. 
mo. av. in + 34 + 33 +27 + 70 


Personal loans | 9 


Commercial banks 
Sales finance companies 
Other financial institutions 











1 Seasonally adjusted changes in outstandings derived by subtract- 
ing credit repaid from credit extended. 
* Changes do not reflect the incorporation of figures for amounts 











‘Estimates of loans at credit unions and consumer finance com- 
panies by type of credit are included with figures for other finan- 
cial institutions. 

? Figures by type of retail outlet are shown below under the rel- 
evant types of credit. 

* Includes mail-order houses. 

*The face amount of outstending FHA Title I loans at the end 
of January is reported by the Federal Housing Authority to be 
$1,795 million, of which an estimated $1,519 million is for consumer 
purposes and is included in the above. 
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outstanding for Alaska and Hawaii in January and August, re- 
spectively. 

NOTE: Estimates of instalment credit extended and repaid are 
based on information from accounting records of retail outlets and 
financial institutions and include finance, insurance, and other 
charges covered by the instalment contract. Renewals and refinanc- 
ing of loans, repurchases or resales of instalment paper, and certain 
other transactions may increase the amount of both credit extended 
and credit repaid without adding to the amount of credit outstand- 


g. 
* Includes adjustment for differences in trading days 





NRCA Publications and Supplies to Serve You Better 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


Credit Sales Promotion Stickers, Credit Supplies, Group Life Insurance, Credit Education 
Textbooks, Credit and Collection Letter Writing Service, Etc. 


STICKERS AND INSERTS 
All stickers and inserts are $4.00 a thousand; as- 
sorted, $4.50. Perma-Grip are $4.50 a _ thousand; 
500, $2.50. 

GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
Group life insurance is available to all members and 
associate members of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation. Write the National Office for complete details. 


AGE ANALYSIS BLANK, Form No. 721 


TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOKS 
Retail Credit Fundamentals by Dr. Clyde Wm. Phelps, 
revised, 390 pages, $5.00 a copy, postpaid. 
Retail Credit Management by Dr. Clyde Wm. Phelps, 
477 pages, $5.00 a copy, postpaid. 
Important Steps in Retail Credit Operation by Dr. 
Clyde Wm. Phelps, 76 pages, $1.50 a copy, postpaid. 
Streamlined Letters by Waldo J. Marra, revised, 479 
pages, $6.50 a copy, postpaid. 
How to Write Good Credit Letters by W. H. Butter- 
field, 128 pages, $2.25 a copy, postpaid. 
Making Credit Profitable, 48 pages, 75 cents a copy. 
postpaid; three copies $1.50, postpaid; six copies, 
$2.50 postpaid. 
Physicians and Dentists Credit and Collection Manual 
by Leonard Berry, 64 pages, $2.00 a copy, postpaid. 
Retail Collection Procedure and Effective Collection 
Letters by Leonard Berry, 80 pages, $2.00 a copy, post- 
paid. 
Retail Credit Sales Procedures and Letters by Leonard 
Berry, 80 pages, $2.00 a copy, postpaid. 
Hospital Credit and Collection Manual by Leonard 
Berry, 68 pages, $2.00 a copy, postpaid. 
Legal Aspects of Credits and Collections by William 
R. Bandy, 72 pages, $2.50 a copy, postpaid. 

CREDIT APPLICATION BLANKS, Form NA 1 
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CREDIT WORLD BINDERS 
Cloth, gold lettering, capacity 12 issues, $3.50. 





N.R.C.A. ELECTROS ames — 
1 inch Reverse 
%4 inch Reverse 
%4 inch Open 


N.R.C.A. ELECTROS (Round Style) 
1 inch 
34 inch 
ly inch 


PICTORIAL WALL PLACARD 


Will build prestige for your office. Reproduced in 
seven colors. Sent on approval if desired. 


ie 
ee 


10 per cent discount on orders of five or more. Special 


quantity prices for National Retail Credit Week 
display. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS 
The Good Things of Life on Credit 
12 pages, size 354” < 6%”. 


(per thousand) 
. (per thousand) 


The Road to Profitable Credit 
8 pages, size 3” = 6”. 

100 

500 
1,000 


N.R.C.A. MEMBERSHIP SIGNS 
Laminated in royal blue on rich gold background. Un- 
breakable. The edges are beveled and a ringed eyelet 
is provided for wall display. 


Size 10” < 5”. 
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EFFECTIVE CREDIT AND COLLECTION LETTERS 
SERVICE (Write for details) 
12 issues (Monthly) . 


PAY PROMPTLY ADVERTISING 
Write for prices and details. 


. $12.00 


(Postage Is Extra Unless Otherwise Shown) 


N]ationar PETAIL Creoit /s\ssociaTion 





375 JACKSON AVENUE 





ST. LOUIS 30, MISSOURI 
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Your N.R.C.A. Group Life Insurance Plan has now 
been overwhelmingly accepted. Over 2,000 members 
are now insured under this program which became 
effective on December |, 1959. 


DUE TO THE ENTHUSIASM OF THIS RESPONSE 
THE ENROLLMENT PERIOD HAS BEEN EXTENDED. 
DON’T MISS THE BOAT AGAIN! 


Our insurance carrier, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, has agreed to accept applica- 
tions for a limited period until July |, 1960, from 
members who did not enroll during the initial period 
subject to their approval of a simple health statement 
on the application form. You can now make applica- 
tion for this valuable protection. If application and 
check are received and approved prior to July |, 
1960, insurance will become effective on July |, 1960 
if you are then actively at work. 





You owe it to yourself and your family to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to secure additional Life 
Insurance protection at low Group rates. 


National Retail Credit Association 
375 Jackson Avenue 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 


Clip and Mail This Coupon 
»— 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
AND AN APPLICATION FORM 
FOR N.R.C.A. GROUP INSURANCE 


Please send me without obligation details and an application 
form for the N.R.C.A. Group Life Insurance Plan. 


Name 


Address 




















